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INFORMATION AND TECHNOLOGY AT THE VA: 
IS IT READY FOR THE 21ST CENTURY 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 20, 2005 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a.m., in room 
SR-418, Russell Senate Office Building, Hon. Larry Craig (Chair- 
man of the committee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Craig, Thune, Isakson, Akaka and Salazar. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. LARRY CRAIG, CHAIRMAN, 
U.S. SENATOR FROM IDAHO 

Chairman Craig. Good morning, everyone. The Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs meets this morning to receive testimony on VA’s 
effort to reorganize both the internal management structure of its 
information technology programs and the financing of its IT devel- 
opment projects. This is a critically important topic for oversight, 
I think, by this committee. 

I say in all seriousness to my colleagues that VA’s ability to pro- 
vide quality health care, timely and accurate benefits decisions and 
compassionate readjustment counseling for our veterans in the fu- 
ture rests largely on its ability to modernize its IT infrastructure. 
Tomorrow’s modernization requires strong, qualified, rigorous man- 
agement today. 

I want to stress that this is not a hearing intended to chide VA 
for failures in its IT program management. In fact, VA has had nu- 
merous successes in its IT programs, and I think we can be proud 
of those successes. For example, I do not think there is a person 
in the health care industry that is not overwhelmed by, and frank- 
ly, jealous of VA’s electronic health records. Just recently, during 
the events of Hurricane Katrina, we saw firsthand how important 
the electronic records can be for our veterans. 

That success did not go unnoticed to even Time Magazine, which 
recently wrote in a story about medical care during Hurricane 
Katrina, 

“Throughout the chaos of Katrina, doctors treating displaced patients in the 
Veterans Affairs system have had access to information that those outside the 
VA are dreaming of: up to 20 years of lab results and 6 years worth of x-rays, 
scans, doctors’ notes and medication records, available for all 5.2 million active 
patients.” 

This is truly a remarkable achievement. 

Still, there have been some shortcomings in the management of 
VA’s IT projects. Most recently there was a failure for the core fi- 
ll) 
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nancial and logistics system VA attempted to implement at the Bay 
Pines Medical Center in Florida. In that case taxpayers spent hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, and VA spent thousands of man hours. 
Still, at the end of the day, taxpayers and VA had nothing to show 
for it. Clearly, Congress cannot continue to fund failures, especially 
ones of that scale. 

To the end, the Senate, through the Appropriations bill for 
MilConA^A, recently took action to protect taxpayers from large 
scale project management failures. The fiscal year 2006 MilConA^A 
Appropriations bill places VA’s IT budget under one person. Fur- 
ther, and perhaps more importantly, the bill withholds VA IT 
project monies for the new Health-e-Vet project until VA reorga- 
nizes its IT management, to make certain that the project is run 
by a well-qualified project manager. 

Changes such as this one will have consequences large and small 
all across the Agency, and it is important that this committee un- 
derstand those consequences and any tradeoffs that may come from 
such a move. As has been pointed out to me on more than one occa- 
sion, VA is one of the largest agencies in Government. A change 
in management structure that will affect over 200,000 people must 
be done in a thoughtful manner and implemented correctly. 

The question before the committee today, that I hope we have 
answers by our witnesses, is a very special one: How can we ensure 
that the Department undertakes very costly projects to both up- 
grade its IT programs and build newer programs so we see more 
successes like those in the electronic health records systems, and 
less very expensive failures such as the one that took place with 
Core FLS? 

To answer that question, and perhaps many others, we will hear 
from witnesses from VA, the Government Accountability Office and 
the Information Technology Association of America. 

Before I call upon our witnesses, I would like to turn to my 
Ranking Member, Senator Akaka, for any opening comments he 
would like to make. 

Danny. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. DANIEL K. AKAKA, 

U.S. SENATOR FROM HAWAII 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I want to 
thank you for this hearing. A hearing on this issue is long overdue, 
as you state, and I am with you on your statement that you have 
just made, and to let our witnesses know that we are doing this 
to try to improve the system. 

I also want to welcome all of our witnesses to this hearing. 

In the recent past I can recall one IT hearing. I believe it was 
a field hearing 2 years ago, chaired by my predecessor’s Ranking 
Member, which focused on VA’s failed $300 million financial and 
logistics IT system. By now we all have heard the story. It is a 
story of unrealistic expectations and complete mismanagement of a 
contractor, and it is a costly story, one which wasted taxpayer dol- 
lars and caused failures in the delivery of medical care. 

I would remind my colleagues that VA paid the contractor a 
bonus after they knew that the system had failed. This was shame- 
ful. 
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Some would argue that we may soon have at our feet another IT 
disaster. VA is in the midst of a major initiative to modernize its 
VISTA system. Fortunately, VA had the wisdom to hire an expert 
to evaluate the project and to identify the problems before they go 
too far down this expensive road. Carnegie Mellon found major 
problems with VA’s approach. The analysts at Carnegie Mellon 
wrote, and I quote, “Current plans are not realistic given the com- 
plexity and magnitude of the project and VA’s ability to carry them 
out.” Hopefully, VA will be able to reverse course and solve these 
problems. 

I must question if VA had bitten off more of an IT solution than 
it can chew, especially because the system which it was designed 
to replace, is still in much demand in the health care sector. The 
VA has had its IT successes. A much mentioned example is the 
world class electronic medical records system, which proved its via- 
bility and robustness in the days following Hurricane Katrina. Yet 
with each endeavor, we must be cognizant of the bottom line. Given 
VA’s limited health care budget, we cannot afford to sink millions 
into IT solutions that may not be viable. 

We have to figure out how we can become smarter and better in 
the way we plan for and implement new or replacement IT solu- 
tions. It is extremely important for our veterans and for taxpayers 
that Congress ensures effective management of information tech- 
nology within VA. It is all the more important because all veterans 
have come to rely on IT solutions every day to faultlessly deliver 
their benefits and services. 

For me, the question confronting the committee today is whether 
or not VA should be directed through legislation on how to solve 
its IT problems. 

Mr. Chairman, I look forward to this hearing and to eventually 
continuing to work with you on this problem. Thank you very 
much. 

Chairman Craig. Senator Akaka, thank you very much. We have 
been joined by our colleague. Senator Salazar. 

Ken, do you have any opening comment? 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. KEN SALAZAR, U.S. SENATOR 

FROM COLORADO 

Senator Salazar. Thank you. Chairman Craig and Senator 
Akaka. Today we will discuss proposals to centralize VA’s informa- 
tion technology system. I want to use my opening statement to 
offer a cautionary note to all of you who will work on this very im- 
portant project for the VA. 

I agree that a centralized IT structure has the potential to elimi- 
nate waste as much as $345 million a year, and to improve the 
care of veterans. This is a notable and a very important goal. How- 
ever, wonder about the VA’s ability to make this transformation 
quickly. I fear that if we push VA too hard and too fast we may 
set the agency up for failure and waste hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in the process, as we have some with many agencies at both 
the Federal and State level as they implement new IT projects over 
the last decade. 

These Federal IT programs are expensive and we do have a 
record of failure with many of these projects. The IRS and the FBI 
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are recent examples of failures. VA has also seen major IT prob- 
lems with Core FLS, which was scrapped last year after $342 mil- 
lion was wasted. HR Links was cancelled after $300 million was 
spent. These are warning systems about what we had to do, or 
warning signs about what we had to do as we move forward to cen- 
tralization. 

In addition, there is a deeply entrenched culture of decentraliza- 
tion of VA. VA’s IT structure is inherently decentralized because of 
its history. VistA, VA’s biggest IT success story, is a 30-year-old 
outgrowth of DHCP. This program was developed by individual VA 
programmers working without permission from VA Headquarters. 
It worked because it was developed locally and was flexible. To this 
day individual hospitals have excellent IT systems because of 
VistA. I do not suggest that this system is perfect. Individual hos- 
pitals have trouble sharing records, but transformation is espe- 
cially risky because the VA may not have the capacity to make 
such a large change. 

I want to note four or five concerns that I have in terms of the 
transition. First, this kind of transition requires buy-in from top 
management. The VA’s record here is not particularly encouraging. 
It took 5 years after the Clinger-Cohen Act before VA appointed a 
full-time CIO. The VA CIO has since been slow in implementing 
major reforms. VA’s leadership is opposed to the centralized model 
espoused in the Gartner Report and in the House legislation as I 
understand it. 

Second, the transition cannot succeed without cooperation and 
input from the individualized service networks and hospitals that 
will use the product. In the past individual VA hospitals have been 
reluctant to work with VA’s CIO or cede any budget authority. 

Third, funding. VA’s CIO currently directly controls $50 million, 
only 3 percent of VA’s total IT budget, 3 percent of the entire IT 
budget for VA. The CIO’s office recently has had to cancel con- 
ferences because of budgetary constraints. The CIO does not cur- 
rently have the capacity to spend significantly more money. 

Fourth, good contracting is a keystone to a successful project. 
One of the main reasons VA’s recent IT have failed is the VA did 
not have the capacity to establish good contracts and to oversee 
them. Just last month, VA’s CIO, Robert McFarland, testified can- 
didly that contracting delays held up the Gartner study for months. 

Fifth, the length of service. GAO reported that it often takes as 
many as 5 years for a CIO at a Federal agency to make an impact, 
but the average tenure of a CIO is only 2 years. Mr. McFarland 
testified that a centralized model is best long term for VA, but he 
does not think he can accomplish this in his tenure. He likened this 
task to, “pouring concrete with good rebar.” 

I am raising these cautions now because I am pessimistic or have 
given up on reforming the VA on this system. The VA definitely 
needs to move forward towards centralization. Congress, however, 
must work with the VA, and we must move forward with caution. 

Given the VA CIO more budget authority and oversight would be 
a step in the right direction, in my view, if it is done right and it 
is done at the appropriate pace. 

I thank the Chair, and I look forward to the hearing. 

Chairman Craig. Ken, thank you very much. 
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Now let us turn to our first panel. We have the Hon. Gordon H. 
Mansfield, Deputy Secretary, Department of Veterans Affairs. He 
is accompanied by the Hon. Robert N. McFarland, Assistant Sec- 
retary for Information Technology and Chief Information Officer, 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs. 

We have two additional witnesses seated at the table: Dr. Robert 
Lynch, VISN 16 Director, VHA; and Jack McCoy, Associate Deputy 
Under Secretary for Policy and Program Management. 

Welcome, gentlemen. We appreciate you being with us this morn- 
ing. Before I ask your thoughts, we have just had another one of 
our colleagues arrive. 

Senator Thune, do you have any opening comments prior to us 
going to the first panel? 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN THUNE, U.S. SENATOR 
FROM SOUTH DAKOTA 

Senator Thune. Mr. Chairman, I just want to thank you for 
holding this hearing. I am very interested in the subject of informa- 
tion technology and its application to health care, and I appreciate 
the good work the VA has done in leading the way and pioneering 
some of the technologies, and I am also pleased that they are mak- 
ing some of those same technologies available to nongovernment 
doctors and hospitals, and I am hopeful that in today’s high tech 
world that it will become more possible to rapidly exchange infor- 
mation electronically, and that these exchanges will, in fact, do a 
lot to help the health care sector of additional patients. 

I want to congratulate you for holding this hearing, and am anx- 
ious to hear the testimony from our panelists today, and look for- 
ward to working with the VA to continue to improve the quality of 
care that they deliver to America’s veterans, and hope that we can 
take some of the things that are happening in the area of electronic 
medical records that is already under way at the VA and see that 
more readily applied in other areas of our health care economy in 
this country. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Chairman Craig. Senator, Thank you very much. 

Now we will turn to the panel, and Gordon, we will start with 
your testimony first. Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF GORDON H. MANSFIELD, DEPUTY SECRETARY, 

DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS, ACCOMPANIED BY: 

ROBERT N. MCFARLAND, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR IN- 
FORMATION TECHNOLOGY AND CHIEF INFORMATION OFFI- 
CER, DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS AFFAIRS; ROBERT LYNCH, 

M.D., VISN 16 DIRECTOR, VHA; AND JACK McCOY, ASSOCIATE 

DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR POLICY AND PROGRAM 

MANAGEMENT, VBA 

Mr. Mansfield. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Akaka and 
Members of the committee. I am pleased to be here this morning 
to discuss the VA’s ongoing activities in reorganization of our infor- 
mation technology programs. 

Before I start, I would just like to make the point that Dr. Lynch, 
who is here with me, is the head of our largest health care net- 
work, VISN 16, and this is the man who was on the scene in the 
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efforts in Katrina and Rita, and he was the one that we were talk- 
ing to from the VA Ops Center, and he was in charge of the folks 
on the scene down there. I have to tell you that he is a personal 
hero of mine for all the efforts he has done down there. 

Chairman Craig. He certainly deserves our congratulations. It 
was a joh very well done. 

Mr. Mansfield. Sir, I request that my full statement he entered 
in the record, and I also request that the articles noted in the for- 
mal statement he entered into the record, with your permission. 

Chairman Craig. Without objection, all of your statements will 
be a full part of the record. 

Mr. Mansfield. Thank you. In starting I want to emphasize that 
IT is a tool to be utilized to assist us to carry out the Department’s 
reason for existence, to deliver services and benefits to our Nation’s 
veterans. Last year we provided health care to 5.2 million veterans 
out of 7.1 million that are enrolled. We provided compensation and 
pension benefits to more than 3.5 million veterans and dependents. 
We provided over 500,000 veterans and family members education 
benefits, and 95,000 received vocational rehabilitation. We buried 
95,000 veterans in our cemeteries. These large numbers are made 
up of individuals who have earned the benefits we are charged 
with delivering. 

I believe we have an obligation to these millions of veterans who 
operate by the principle that we must first do no harm, a part of 
the Hippocratic oath that doctors take when they are treating pa- 
tients, to do no harm. Secondly, we should deliver these services 
and benefits that they require in a timely and efficient manner. 
Our current IT system is assisting us in doing that now. We are 
delivering those benefits each day, each month, and throughout the 
year. 

You mentioned the history. In the past we decentralized this sys- 
tem, and this action gained us effectiveness. However, that effec- 
tiveness has come with a loss of some efficiencies. For example, we 
have situations where all three administrations. Benefits, Health 
Care and Cemetery, are co-located on the same campus, yet each 
is running a separate IT system. 

For example, as an illustration, I point to the Hines VA Medical 
Center in Chicago, where the Veterans Health Care Administration 
has a major computing center, and within a few hundred yards the 
Veterans Benefits Administration runs another major IT center. 
These facilities are separated by a chain link fence, but that is in- 
strumental in the picture because their IT systems are not con- 
nected and we are not gaining efficiencies that are available. 

Another example is Milwaukee, where we have a Cemetery Of- 
fice, a Benefits Regional Office and a hospital all on the same cam- 
pus, and the same thing is true. 

As a result, when Mr. McFarland came to the VA in 2004, he rec- 
ommended, and I agreed based on the history that has been dis- 
cussed here in the introduction, that we had major issues in IT and 
that we needed an outside consultant to review the total IT pro- 
gram. The goal was to give us an “as is” view of the organization, 
and we chose Gartner Corporation as a consultant to help us do 
that. That consultant’s report also gave us not only an “as is”, what 
the existing efforts were, but some recommendation or options on 
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a “to be” position. They confirmed that the VA’s IT resources are 
currently operated and managed within a highly decentralized 
structure. 

Assistant Secretary McFarland, our CIO, oversees right now a 
staff, as mentioned, of about 350 individuals on a budget of roughly 
40 to 50 million. While responsible for ensuring the success of all 
the VA’s IT operations, he has no direct management control or or- 
ganizational authority over the great majority of VA’s IT resources. 
We can only provide policy guidance, budgetary review and general 
oversight via indirect supervision. 

Following a briefing on the Gartner Report, Secretary Nicholson 
asked me to review the options provided with the CIO and the 
Under Secretaries for Administration and recommend a course of 
action. The senior management, the Secretary, myself, the CIO, the 
Under Secretaries, believe that the federated model presented in 
that report is the best answer for the VA. All IT operational service 
delivery personnel and the budget associated with their support to 
include all non-medical IT equipment, maintenance and contract 
support, will come under the direct supervision of a national orga- 
nization that reports directly to the CIO’s office. 

For example, all cyber security personnel and programs will be 
centralized to the Office of Cyber Security under the CIO. This or- 
ganization will deliver all IT-related operational services to all ele- 
ments of the VA based upon negotiated and formerly agreed upon 
set of specific standard IT services delivered according to a clearly 
understood and documented set of service level agreement stand- 
ards. 

The CIO clearly maintains overall responsibility for the success- 
ful management of these resources and continues to provide budget 
oversight policy and program management direction for the Depart- 
ment in the model that we have chosen. Budget authority would 
be centralized to the CIO. We know that this is a concern of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee and we are in agreement with the 
approps they have taken. Most IT employees will be under the 
CIO’s authority, running the IT operations infrastructure for the 
VA. 

The chief difference is, one, selection, and our selection is that 
administration IT employees will continue to do software develop- 
ment and software application selections that are vital to health 
care or benefits function. This will ensure that proper planning, de- 
sign, integration and standardization requirements are followed 
throughout the Department as we build our next generation sys- 
tems. CIO will still have budget decision authority over all develop- 
ment projects. 

Let me close by pointing out why VA believes this plan is going 
to work. First, we have reviewed and learned from the lessons of 
the past, some of the incidences that have been presented here in 
your introductory statements. We know that we must communicate 
to our workforce the backing of the entire departmental leadership 
from the Secretary on down, and I would make the point that while 
the CIO is present for maybe only 2 years, if he has the direct 
backing of the Secretary, then I believe that he can move forward 
a lot quicker and get the job done, and that is part of what we are 
depending on. 
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Second, we need to take the time needed to explain this process 
to the whole workforce. We also need to involve workforce in the 
actual planning process to define changes needed and the timelines 
needed to make effective change. 

Third, we need to have a check, a recheck, and a third check to 
make sure that all aspects of the plan and how, in being imple- 
mented, are checked each and every step of the way. We must be 
prepared to make adjustments as necessary, as we learn from our 
implementation plan. 

Fourth, we need to report to outside entities as appropriate, to 
the Congress, to the VSO partners and to others who would be in- 
terested in this area. 

Fifth, we need to ensure right from the start all the way through 
the finish, that senior leadership from the Secretary on down, are 
continually following through on all planning and implementation. 

Sixth, as mentioned, more than IT is being reorganized. Our Pro- 
curement Office is also undergoing a change of leadership to better 
enable us to deal with contracts and implementation. 

The Secretary has recently made a decision to proceed with im- 
plementing the federated model and reorganizing VA IT, and the 
leadership represented here at this witness table is committed to 
making that happen. 

Thank you for inviting us here to discuss these important mat- 
ters, and we look forward to answering your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Mansfield follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Gordon H. Mansfield, Deputy Secretary, 
Department of Veterans Affairs 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am pleased to appear before this Committee on be- 
half of the Secretary and the Department to discuss with you the Department of 
Veterans Affairs (VA) information technology infrastructure reorganization assess- 
ment. 

The Department’s business is the health and well-being of our nation’s veterans. 
To ensure mission success, it is imperative that we employ all means at our dis- 
posal, including information technology, in the most effective way possible. 

Some history of how VA’s IT infrastructure and organization have evolved may 
prove useful to the Committee. For at least 25 years prior to 1990, VA’s IT program 
was centralized. In July 1990, under a belief that decentralized operations provide 
for better management of VA facilities, the Department decentralized resources to 
the Administrations and staff offices for VA’s IT systems design and applications de- 
velopment, systems operations, and systems oversight, along with four data proc- 
essing centers. The remaining IT oversight program was placed under the Chief Fi- 
nancial Officer (CFO). Then, in accordance with the Clinger-Cohen Act of 1996, VA 
formally established the position of Assistant Secretary for Information and Tech- 
nology (CIO), but the IT oversight program remained aligned under the CFO and 
decentralization of VA’s IT program continued. 

At his confirmation hearing in January 2001, Secretary-designee Principi stated 
that he was committed to ending stove piped systems in VA. 

Secretary Principi directed the centralization of the Department’s IT program, in- 
cluding authority over personnel and funding, in the Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary for Information Technology effective October 1, 2002. A team of executives 
from across VA was convened to design a centralized IT organization for VA. The 
Secretary approved a centralized reorganization plan on May 14, 2003. 

The result of this reorganization was a matrix organization which, over time, VA 
came to realize was not best suited for a large, geographically dispersed organiza- 
tion that is highly dependent on information technology to deliver services. 

Robert N. McFarland was confirmed by the Senate on January 22, 2004 as the 
second Assistant Secretary for Information and Technology and Chief Information 
Officer (CIO). Under his leadership, a rigorous IT review process, disciplined project 
management methodology and an IT portfolio management system have continued 
to evolve. We are in the final phase of rebuilding our nationwide telecommuni- 
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cations infrastructure, beginning the consolidation of some infrastructure assets, 
and implementing aggressive cyber security and privacy programs to ensure the 
protection of our information assets, infrastructure, and veterans’ personal informa- 
tion. We submitted the VA Enterprise Architecture design to 0MB in June 2005 
and received a score of 3.0, significantly higher than the previous score of 1.25. We 
continue to refine it. 

A strong Enterprise Architecture is critical to any effort to bring down our stove 
piped systems and replace them with integrated systems. The score of 3.0 dem- 
onstrates progress in this information technology area and signals that we are 
steadfastly working to build a foundation for systems integration and standardiza- 
tion. 

In the wake of the difficulties with CoreFLS, as a new Deputy Secretary, I asked 
Assistant Secretary McFarland to undertake a study of our IT system and resources 
and to pursue outside assistance, if necessary. In December 2004, he contracted 
with The Gartner Group to conduct an Organizational Assessment of VA IT. 

This assessment was to enhance the effectiveness of VA’s IT by first baselining 
how it operates today, then developing organizational models to increase VA’s IT 
value (in terms of greater efficiencies, economies of scale, and added business value), 
and finally, charting the path VA IT can follow to deploy its new organizational 
model to truly deliver value. The completed assessment was delivered to the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Information and Technology and CIO in May 2005. 

The study proposed five different alternatives, as follows. 

Option 1 — Status quo. Currently, VA IT resources are operated and managed 
within a highly decentralized management structure. The Department’s CIO man- 
ages a central office staff of approximately 350 government employees and a direct 
budget of approximately $40 million per year. While the CIO is charged with overall 
responsibility for the successful management of all VA IT resources (in fiscal year 
05, $1.8 billion and approximately 5400 IT FTE) the CIO has no direct management 
control or organizational authority over any of these resources. The CIO provides 
policy guidance, budgetary review and general oversight via indirect supervision 
(dotted line) of the Administration and staff office CIO’s. Within some of the Admin- 
istrations, the CIO does not directly supervise or have authority over the majority 
of IT resources in the field and must also provide policy guidance, budgetary review 
and general oversight via indirect supervision. 

Option 2 — Regional Option. Under this option, VA would be divided into three to 
five geographically based subdivisions. Within each of these, a Deputy CIO would 
control all IT assets (Operations, Staff Functions, and Systems Development) and 
be responsible for all service delivery within that region. These Deputy ClO’s would 
report directly to the VA CIO. 

Option 3 — Administration-Centric Option. Under this option, VA would be divided 
by Administration and Staff Offices and a Deputy CIO for each would control all 
IT assets (Operations, Staff Functions, and Systems Development) and be respon- 
sible for all service delivery within that Administration or Staff Office. These Dep- 
uty CIO’s would report directly to the VA CIO. 

Option 4 — Federated Option. Under this option, VA would separate operational re- 
sponsibilities and IT systems development responsibilities into separate domains. 
All IT operational service delivery personnel and the budget associated with their 
support (to include all non-medical IT equipment, maintenance, and contractor sup- 
port) would come under the direct supervision of the CIO. This organization would 
be charged with delivering all IT-related corporate services (such as electronic mail, 
financial systems, telecommunications) to all elements of VA based upon a nego- 
tiated and formally agreed upon set of specific standard IT services delivered accord- 
ing to a clearly understood and documented set of service-level-agreement stand- 
ards. Under a federated approach, IT mission/program systems development respon- 
sibility remains with the Administrations or staff office business units. The Admin- 
istrations and staff offices directly manage all mission/program systems — develop- 
ment FTE and budget authority. The CIO clearly maintains overall responsibility 
for the successful management of these resources and continues to provide IT budg- 
et oversight, policy, and program management direction for the Department. 

Option 5 — Centralized Option. Under this option, all VA IT personnel resources, 
assets, and budget would be under the direct supervision of the VA’s CIO. This cen- 
tralized IT organization would be charged with delivering all IT-related corporate 
operation and mission systems development services to all elements of the VA based 
upon a negotiated and formally agreed upon set of specific standard IT services and 
systems development standards delivered according to a clearly understood and doc- 
umented set of service level agreement standards. Under this option the Adminis- 
trations remain responsible for system and user requirements definition, service de- 
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livery standards development, and end user participation in systems development 
acceptance criteria development and testing. 

The consultant’s report delivered an “as is” assessment that VA’s IT resources are 
currently operated and managed within a highly decentralized structure. While the 
Assistant Secretary for Information and Technology, our CIO, oversees a staff of ap- 
proximately 350 VA employees and a budget of over $40 million, total VA IT re- 
sources are approximately 5,400 full-time-equivalent employees with a budget of 
some $1.8 billion. Despite having overall responsibility for ensuring the success of 
VA’s IT operations, the Assistant Secretary has no direct management control or or- 
ganizational authority over the great majority of VA’s IT resources. He can only pro- 
vide policy guidance, budgetary review and general oversight via indirect super- 
vision. 

We are determined to move sequentially towards a “to be” model under the Fed- 
erated Concept. 

In the model we have chosen, the budget will be centralized to the CIO. Security 
will be centralized under the control of the CIO. Development will require the CIO’s 
review and budget approval. This model will also include a migration of most work- 
ers to the control of the CIO, while leaving some employees under the control of the 
administrations. 

This will move us closer to greater efficiencies, centralized planning and standard- 
ization. VA will bring in the necessary expertise to plan and manage this transition. 
We will communicate our plans up and down the line so every employee under- 
stands what is to be done. We will train and test to ensure employees can perform 
the tasks at hand, and keep them motivated during the transition. We will have 
timelines and goals that are agreed upon throughout the organization. 

This is a plan that VA can execute. 

It is important to note that the IT operation today has evolved over time and has 
included the services of many talented and dedicated professionals. Their efforts are 
paying off. For example, in terms of cyber security, VA IT systems are certified and 
accredited for the first time. Additionally, external independent gateways have been 
reduced. 

We will build upon our successes. It is vital that any reorganization not adversely 
impact services to veterans or unnecessarily affect our employees. Keeping in mind 
that our department exists to serve veterans and their families, our first principle 
will be to “do no harm” to the patients in our world class health care system, or 
to the millions of beneficiaries that depend on checks being dispatched in a timely 
and accurate manner. We know there are no simple “light-switch” solutions to be 
found in any model, but we are committed to managing these changes for the good 
of the Department. 

Mr. Chairman, top-level executives of this Department have been involved in the 
evaluation of alternative organizational models, and understand the importance of 
this endeavor. There is an understanding that cultural change has to take place and 
buy-in must occur at the lower-worker level. We also know that it isn’t just the IT 
reorganization that is involved. The Department is considering changes at the CFO 
level, in logistics, in finances, in our collections, and our efforts to comply with 
OMB’s Circular A-123, “Management’s Responsibility for Internal Control.” We are 
mindful of lessons learned and know for this change to be successful, we must col- 
laborate. 

As we implement this reorganization, we remain mindful of the successes recently 
acknowledged — accomplishments with which our IT team had considerable involve- 
ment. For example, in just the past 6 months, no fewer than five major publications 
have attested to VA’s leadership of private and Government health care providers 
across almost every measure. 

• A Rand report published in the Annals of Internal Medicine ranked the overall 
quality of VA medical care as significantly higher than any other health care system 
in the country. 

• An article in the Washington Monthly, entitled, “The Best Care An3rwhere,” 
rated VA as the recognized leader in the health care industry. It pointed out that, 
10 years ago, veterans’ hospitals were in deep crisis — but that today, and I quote, 
“VA is producing the highest quality care in the country. VA’s turnaround points 
the way towards solving America’s health care crisis.” 

• An editorial in the prestigious Journal of the American Medical Association, re- 
ferred to VA as ‘a bright star’ within the health care profession for its cutting-edge 
dedication to patient safety. 

• Last month, in their review of America’s Best Hospitals,’ U.S. News and World 
Report titled their article on VA as. Military Might: VA Hospitals are Models of 
Top-Notch Care.’ 
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• And just on August 22, on the front page, the Washington Post ran a headline 
that read, “Revamped Veterans’ Health Care Now a Model.” 

Further, on April 27, 2004 President Bush chose the VA Medical Center in Balti- 
more to announce his commitment to ensuring that all U.S. citizens have an elec- 
tronic health record in the next 10 years. In doing so, he held out VA’s fine example. 
The reorganization of our resources will enable VA to be the benchmark in the de- 
velopment and implementation of Health information technology solutions and 
standards as envisioned by the President’s Initiative for Health IT as both an exam- 
ple and national leader in this arena. 

I would say all those assessments are right on target. We view the Veterans 
Health Administration as the vanguard for national standards for electronic medical 
records, now the rest of the nation does as well. Our health IT systems — and the 
quality of our employees — helped us reap these headlines. Clearly, we are delivering 
more services to more veterans each and every year. And, this was accomplished 
under our current structure. 

Our IT successes are also facilitating the business of claims processing and benefit 
delivery in the face of daunting demands: 

• VA provides monthly compensation and pension benefits totaling $32 billion to 
over 3.5 million veterans and beneficiaries. Disability claims increased by 33% from 
2000 to 2004. Last year alone, VA added nearly 240,000 new beneficiaries to the 
compensation and pension rolls. 

• By the end of fiscal year 2005, over 750,000 veterans received decisions on their 
disability claims, with VA processing an additional 1.5 million pension, dependency, 
and other adjustments to beneficiaries’ accounts. Even with the increased claims 
volumes, we have reduced by 30 percent the length of time veterans must wait for 
decisions on their claims over the last 3 years. 

• We are also providing in excess of $2.5 billion in Education benefits to over 
500,000 beneficiaries, and are working to rehabilitate nearly 95,000 service-disabled 
veterans through our Vocational Rehabilitation and Employment Program. 

I would also note that in December 2004, the American Customer Satisfaction 
Index announced the National Cemetery Administration earned a customer satisfac- 
tion rating of 95 out of a possible 100 points — the highest score ever received by 
a federal agency or private organization. In the survey, both the ratings for respect 
shown to loved ones and maintenance of VA cemeteries as National Shrines received 
a score of 97. 

The report called this finding “an outstanding score by any standard of ACSI 
measurement and for any context, public or private.” NCA was able to achieve this 
milestone through the support of IT in all aspects of cemetery and memorial serv- 
ices, from the timely acquisition of veteran headstones with accurate inscriptions to 
the nationwide gravesite locator available to the public on the World Wide Web. 

This concludes my statement. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to 
discuss these important matters. I am prepared to answer any questions you might 
have. 


Response to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. Daniel K. Akaka 
TO Gordon H. Mansfield 

Question 1. VA’s IT budget will be centralized under the Chief Information Offi- 
cer. Development of IT will require the CIO’s review and budget approval. How will 
the CIO facilitate communication within VA to meet the individual IT of its health, 
benefits and burial administrations? 

Response. There are several points at which requirements for information tech- 
nology (IT) on the part of the Department of Veterans Affairs (VA) administrations 
and staff offices are communicated to the VA Chief Information Officer (CIO). First, 
there is the development of the IT portfolio, which determines resource require- 
ments, both financial and otherwise, for all of the projects, programs, and invest- 
ments in IT throughout VA. Administrations and staff offices develop capital asset 
plans (Exhibit 300s) for major investments, and provide funding information for 
minor investments. These investments are deliberated by the VA Enterprise Infor- 
mation Board (EIB), which is comprised of representatives from each administration 
and major staff office. Decisions are made by this group as to whether investments 
should be undertaken, modified, or cancelled. The EIB will also be the entry point 
for a portfolio to become part of the program management milestone review process. 

Once the IT portfolio is created, the EIB meets regularly to monitor the progress 
of investments. Semi-annual program management reviews (PMRs) will be con- 
ducted, one at mid-year to determine adherence to spend plans and to check year- 
of-execution progress; and one at the receipt of the new fiscal year budget to ensure 
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continued adequate resources for program execution. Emergent reviews will be per- 
formed whenever programs break management thresholds that indicate negative 
variance to sound program execution 

Finally, the federated IT approach leaves development activity centered in the 
most logical place — with the organization that will benefit from the results of the 
development. The VA CIO will control the flow of funds based upon the information 
provided through the EIB in the IT portfolio and program management monitoring 
processes 

Question 2. The Government Accountability Office recommended that the Sec- 
retary develop a plan that describes how VA intends to use data from the Rating 
Board Automation 2000. GAO recommended that VA conduct studies of the impair- 
ments for which data reveal inconsistencies among VA regional offices. Please tell 
the Committee if such a plan has been developed. VA’s computer programs are tools 
that can be used to determine where inconsistencies exist and to develop better 
training methods for VA employees. 

Response. Veterans Benefit Administration (VBA) concurred in the Government 
Accountability Office’s (GAO) recommendations. VBA’s Compensation and Pension 
(C&P) Service initiated a pilot review selecting three disabilities for consideration, 
including cases involving knees, hearing loss, and service connection for post trau- 
matic stress disorder (PTSD). For those decisions where service connection was 
granted, the evaluation assigned to the condition was also reviewed. A random sam- 
ple of ratings completed on or after October 1, 2004, was selected for the study. The 
data source was Rating Board Automation 2000 (RBA2000). 

Integral to the pilot review was development of checklists to collect data to deter- 
mine if there was inconsistency among raters and, if so, the cause of the variance. 
VBA asked members of the Veterans Health Administration (VHA’s) Tennessee Val- 
ley Healthcare System Center for Health Services to assess the value of the check- 
lists that were developed, to analyze the review process and results, and to provide 
recommendations for improvement. 

Ultimately, the process was judged too lengthy and costly to continue with other 
reviews. As an alternative course of action, VBA’s Office of Performance Analysis 
and Integrity (PA&I) is working with C&P Service to gather data through RBA2000 
to identify possible inconsistencies among regional offices in the award and denial 
of compensation benefits for specific impairments. 

PA&I and C&P are prioritizing body systems and/or diagnostic codes to be re- 
viewed. Data will be extracted from the corporate database for specific diagnostic 
codes in the rating schedule. PA&I has also extracted data for grants/denials of 
service connection, and evaluations of service-connected conditions for the remaining 
mental disorder diagnostic codes that use the General Rating Formula for Mental 
Disorders. Data pulls for the most prevalent diagnostic codes for each subsequent 
body system occur monthly and the projected completion date is June 2006. 

Other data runs will be analyzed in conjunction with these body system data runs 
to determine possible factors that may be affecting rating variance. Variables to be 
analyzed include veteran characteristics, station characteristics, station perform- 
ance, legal/representational issues, rating characteristics, and staff characteristics. 

Question 3. The Gartner Report found that VA’s IT culture was resistant to 
change. For example, in May 2003, the Secretary approved a plan for reorganization 
of VA’s IT management structure. Yet, to date this reorganization has not yet been 
implemented fully. What steps can you take to make VA more receptive to change 
and allow you to fully implement pending and future IT management changes? 

Response. The Secretary of VA has made a decision to proceed with implementing 
the federated model in reorganizing VA IT and the leadership represented at the 
Senate Committee on Veterans’ Affairs hearing on October 20, 2005, witness table 
is committed to making it happen. An Information and Technology Realignment Of- 
fice (ITRO) has been established to lead and manage the development and imple- 
mentation of a federated information and technology program. The Executive Direc- 
tor of the ITRO, reports to the Assistant Secretary for Information and Technology, 
and will work in collaboration with VA’s Strategic Management Council in the de- 
veloping and executing of the reorganization of IT in VA. The Strategic Management 
Council is chaired by the Deputy Secretary and comprised of the Deputy Under Sec- 
retaries, Assistant Secretaries, the General Council and other key senior officials. 
Also, internally, and in parallel, a task force, comprised of senior budget officials 
representing each administration and major staff office, has been working together 
to develop a process for developing, implementing, monitoring, and managing a sin- 
gle VA IT budget. 

Question 4. How can VA provide incentives to contractors to take on the costly 
and risky development work for IT programs, software, and systems? 
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Response. VA will use the full range of contracting options open to it to provide 
high quality information technology solutions that benefit our administrations and 
staff offices and, ultimately, the Nation’s veterans. VA will choose the contracting 
approach that makes the most sense based on a determination of technical, schedule 
and cost risks involved in the particular program. If the particular contract involves 
a well-proven commodity, VA will use a firm-fixed price vehicle. If there is increas- 
ing risk, VA may choose to accept some of that risk through use of cost incentives. 
If the effort is very risky, VA might use a time and materials approach. VA is not 
committed to a “one-size-fits-all” approach when it comes to contracting for IT 
equipment, software, and services. Each effort will be evaluated on its own merits 
and the appropriate determination made to deliver the intended results in a timely 
manner, staying within budget. Contracts would also be reviewed to ensure that the 
contracting solution selected enhances the ability of the program to execute by con- 
sidering innovative approaches such as performance-based maintenance concepts in 
the upkeep of legacy software programs. 

Question 5. One of the significant contributing factors to the problems associated 
with the CoreFLS program was that the same contractor hired by VA to provide 
independent advice and assistance were also given responsibility to implement the 
program. One of the conclusions of the Carnegie Mellon report on CoreFLS was that 
in allowing this, VA created a conflict of interest. What is VA doing to prevent con- 
tractors hired to provide independent IT advice and assistance from then being 
hired to implement the work and approach they recommend? 

Response. VA’s program management and contracting personnel are trained in 
Government ethics and work closely together to identify conflicts of interest and the 
appearance thereof. Additionally, the one VA Enterprise Program Management Of- 
fice (EPMO) was formed on August 8, 2004. It is designed to improve and stand- 
ardize the management of IT projects and the IT portfolio by defining VA-wide poli- 
cies, procedures and best practices, and providing tools to facilitate the successful 
management, reporting an oversight of VA’s IT projects. When fully implemented, 
EMPO will conduct periodic program management reviews (PMRs) of all major 
projects. A key component of reviews will focus on the acquisition strategy, sup- 
porting acquisition plans and implementation. This will provide a greater level of 
scrutiny of the contracting process and ensure that contracting strategies are sound 
and proper. Administrations will be encouraged to implement similar internal re- 
views to ensure appropriate contracting methodologies are used. 

Question 6. VBA has undertaken many steps to identify and reduce the significant 
backlog in C&P claims processing application and adjudication. It still seems that 
much more might be done to streamline and shorten this process, as well as to en- 
sure that decisions are standardized across the nation. Using technology throughout 
to enhance this process, incorporating industry best practices has seemed to lag in 
VBA’s efforts. Has VBA considered using a rules-based decision engine, such as is 
used throughout the insurance industry, to help standardize at least the bodily in- 
jury component of the claims adjudication process? 

Response. From 2001 to 2003, VBA worked on the Compensation and Pension 
Evaluation Redesign (CAPER) project, an initiative to enhance the disability evalua- 
tion process and the exam request/return process for VBA claims adjudication. 
CAPER explored the use of rules-based decision-making technology in evaluating 
medical symptoms (the bodily injury component) under the VA Schedule for Rating 
Disabilities (38 C.F.R., Part 4). Although VBA’s Information Technology Investment 
Board (ITIB) determined in 2004 that IT resources should be redirected from 
CAPER to other higher priority IT initiatives, some of the concepts developed for 
CAPER were integrated into other VBA applications, such as the Compensation and 
Pension Records Interchange (CAPRI) and medical examination templates. 

Question 7. I understand a pilot program is underway at the Ft. Bragg BDD site 
to include the compensation program in VBA’s efforts to automate some of the appli- 
cation, exam and adjudication process. Please explain what is involved in this effort 
and what role if any, Commercial-Off-The-Shelf (COTS) or other IT tools will play. 

Response. Virtual VA will be used to pilot the paperless processing of (Benefits 
Delivery at Discharge) BDD claims. Virtual VA is a web-based computer application 
designed to electronically maintain all the documents in a veteran’s claims folder 
and to simulate the paper workflow process of compensation claims. While Virtual 
VA’s interfaces are custom designed, the solution employs widely accepted imaging 
software, web components, and hardware. Predominantly, Virtual VA uses commer- 
cial-off-the-shelf software (COTS) including: 

FileNet, Macromedia, Oracle, Xerox software, Microsoft, Kodak scanners, Adobe, 
Sun Servers, Active PDF Conversion Services, and IBM Servers. 

To create the plan for a paperless BDD claims process, VBA reviewed the current 
BDD business process and the existing functionality of the Virtual VA application. 
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Specific IT enhancements/interfaces to existing applications are required to support 
the paperless BDD business process, including: 

1. Modification of existing Virtual VA workflow tracking functionality. 

2. Automatic import of rating decisions created in RBA 2000 

3. Data feeds from the Defense Manpower Data Center and creating a web inter- 
face inquiry so that users can retrieve verified military history reports. 

4. Automatic import of Compensation and Pension medical examination reports 
generated by QTC (the contract provider of C&P exams at BDD sites). 

5. Import of Compensation and Pension medical examination reports generated by 
VHA. 

6. Creation of a web interface to capture imaged records from the Defense Per- 
sonnel Records Imaging System. 

Question 8. Please provide a detailed explanation of what VBA is doing to improve 
the C&P application and exam process and adjudication. How are industry best 
practices, such as rules-based decision engines and performance management tools, 
being incorporated into these program enhancements? 

Response. Modern Award Processing — Development (MAP-D) is a nationally de- 
ployed application designed to facilitate and automate the development phase of 
claims processing. MAP-D provides standard development paragraphs to use in com- 
posing letters. In addition, it provides automatic and manual claims development. 
The automatic development is rules-based development logic that was proven in a 
prior beta application trial for original compensation claims. The automatic develop- 
ment feature allows users to answer questions and enter basic veteran information. 
The system determines what development needs to be initiated and generates it in 
the form of letters, messages, and automatic requests for service information. The 
goal of MAP-D was to provide an easy way for users to create and amend develop- 
ment letters. To facilitate fast reaction to changes in policy or procedures, the para- 
graphs were stored centrally. Currently, the MAP-D application is being maintained 
through process improvements made with regular quarterly releases. The most re- 
cent change was released on November 14, 2005. VBA is focused on improving the 
letter generation capability over the next year, and expects to revalidate automatic 
development and make modifications mandated by changes in the applicable laws 
and regulations that govern the claims process. Compensation and Pension Records 
Interchange (CAPRI) provides online access to veterans’ electronic health records 
(EHRs) contained in the VHA system of records. It is also the IT application that 
VBA uses to request and print VHA C&P examinations. The VA regional offices 
(ROs) have used CAPRI since 2001 to electronically request C&P examinations from 
VA medical centers (VAMCs). Upon receiving the electronic VBA C&P examination 
request, VAMC personnel schedule the veteran for the required medical examina- 
tions. Once all requested C&P medical examinations and corresponding worksheets 
have been completed, the exams are loaded and stored electronically in CAPRI. Indi- 
vidual C&P examination reports become a permanent record in the veteran’s EHR, 
where they can be viewed and/or printed by claims adjudication personnel. C&P 
Service has taken steps through CAPRI to standardize the VBA C&P examination 
request. The CAPRI exam request organizes the 57 medical examination worksheets 
by 14 body systems identified in the VA Schedule for Rating Disabilities. CAPRI 
also gives VBA users a template that contains language common to requests for in- 
creased evaluations, pension benefits claims, representation by a power of attorney, 
and medical opinion requests. The “General Remarks” portion of the CAPRI C&P 
exam request allows the user to customize exam requests as necessary. CAPRI also 
uses rules-based technology to prevent a user from requesting a duplicate C&P med- 
ical examination worksheet when a request for that particular exam is pending. 

VBA and VHA continue to improve the exam process through the work of the 
jointly funded and staffed Compensation and Pension Examination Program (CPEP) 
office. The CPEP office is in the process of developing templates that map to the 
CAPRI worksheets. The goal of the template development is to provide rules-based 
technology to ensure that medical examiners complete the required information and 
accurately reflect the information requested in the worksheet. It is hoped that use 
of rules-based technology in the C&P medical examination report will decrease the 
number of inadequate VHA medical examinations. Upon satisfactory completion of 
the templates, VBA will work with VHA to determine whether to make use of the 
template mandatory for VHA examiners. 

VBA has also initiated a critical review of the QTC (VA exam contractor) tem- 
plates to ensure that they track VBA’s examination protocols and properly solicit 
medical evidence. The review will ensure that VBA decision makers receive accurate 
and consistent medical evidence whether the examination is performed by VHA or 
QTC. Under the terms of its contract with VA, QTC must reprogram its templates 
to be consistent with VBA policy. 
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Question 9. What thought has VA given to incorporating IT planning into new 
hospital construction to ensure new VA medical facilities will be “digital hospitals” — 
to included “smart” HVAC, security, diagnostic, operating rooms, personnel informa- 
tion, etc. that will allow VA to take advantage of an integrated facility infrastruc- 
ture prior to opening the facility to patients? 

Response. VA does in fact design in digital capability into our new and renovated 
facilities. In the development of IT systems for new VA facility construction, VA 
uses an integrated process with extensive coordination and communication among 
the design team members. These teams include representatives from the local 
VAMC, the Veterans Integrated Services Network (VISN) office, the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary for Information and Technology, and the Office of Facilities 
Management as well as a knowledgeable architectural and engineering consultant. 
IT system configuration and integration are developed by the VAMC and IT staffs. 
Supporting the IT systems with infrastructure systems are a range of design cri- 
teria, including design manuals and master specifications, which outline VA require- 
ments. The systems and supporting infrastructure are coordinated and implemented 
by the design team for each specific project. Infrastructure elements, such as ad- 
vanced heating ventilation and air conditioning, electrical and security system con- 
trols, are outlined in VA criteria. System elements are important as is privacy, con- 
trol of assess to data, HIPAA requirements, redundancy, procurement regulations, 
and ease of use. For a new addition or renovation project at an existing VAMC, inte- 
gration into existing systems and maintenance of ongoing operations are critical ele- 
ments to consider. This project management approach results in IT systems that 
function well and meet VA operational needs. In addition, VA regularly consults 
with manufacturers to keep abreast of changes and improvements in all related 
technologies. 


Response to Written Questions Submitted by Hon. John D. Rockefeller IV 
TO Gordon H. Mansfield 

Question 1. As VA works to improve and upgrade its IT, will there be a process 
and consideration given to research opportunities? Will there be a sensitivity to de- 
velop electronic records in such a way that the development of registries and shar- 
ing of research data will be possible and affordable? Will an effort be made to find 
IT solutions to provide access to valuable research and information about many dis- 
eases facing both veterans and the general population, such as Alzheimer’s and de- 
mentia? 

Response. VA is developing and implementing a Health Data Repository (HDR) 
to provide integrated views of patient data across VA sites of care. The HDR 
functionality will include all of the domains of clinical data as well as notifications, 
clinical reminders, decision support, and alerts. Additionally, VA is creating a Cor- 
porate Data Warehouse (CDW) that will allow users to aggregate information from 
the HDR and other sources to look at particular disease cohorts and population- 
based health issues. The availability of the HDR and CDW promise to greatly en- 
hance research opportunities and facilitate the creation of data marts and special 
population registries for such things as Alzheimer’s, dementia, diabetes, etc. Demo- 
graphics and vital sign measurements are available today in the HDR/CDW. Aller- 
gies, outpatient pharmacy and hematology and chemistry laboratory tests will be 
available by the middle of 2006 and other clinical domains will be added as they 
are standardized. Restrictions on IT funding may slow down development and full 
deployment of the HDR and CDW. 

When the HDR and CDW are fully deployed, researchers will greatly benefit from 
the following: (1) accessibility of national data clinical data; (2) improved data base 
design that facilitates analyses; (3) economies of scale in data collection and proc- 
essing; (4) centralized authoritative data source; and (5) standardized data and defi- 
nitions. 

Question 2. Please explain how the new system will cover IT issues dealing with 
medical devices at local VAMCs and security issues. 

Response. In collaboration with the Office of Cyber and Information Security 
(OCIS), VHA mandated that all facilities create virtual local area networks (VLANs) 
to isolate medical devices from the rest of the facility’s IT network by September 
30, 2004. This was a starting point in VA’s defense-in-depth approach to networked 
medical devices, which added a layer of protection to the medical devices across 
VHA. By isolating all of the networked medical devices within the IT networks, 
VHA has effectively reduced the exposure of critical hospital equipment and data 
to risk of penetration by a worm, virus, or other cyber attack. VHA will continue 
to work with OCIS’ Health Information Security Division (HISD) to develop sound 
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guidance and provide direct assistance to VA facilities regarding security protections 
for networked medical devices. 

Question 3. How could the Office of Health Data and Informatics use automated 
coding and automatic coding audits software from the commercial market to im- 
prove the coding and auditing of VA records? Will part of the IT restructuring in- 
clude a process to consider such opportunities? 

Response. VA already evaluates and uses commercial off-the-shelf products and 
will continue to do so under the new IT structure. The Office of Health Data and 
Informatics has been involved with a number of vendors, reviewing coding products 
that suggest they can automatically review and code inpatient and outpatient 
records by using natural language processing tools. We are in discussions with sev- 
eral VA sites and other non-VA organizations to undertake testing of these products. 
The testing will help validate whether the benefits projected by the vendors can be 
achieved in the VA environment. 

Re-engineering the Computerized Patient Record System (CPRS) is a major VHA 
initiative. The re-engineering of CPRS will include requirements that address cre- 
ating a foundation for the concept of coded data as a by-product of documentation, 
in order to minimize or eliminate provider involvement in the coding process. We 
plan to provide automated coding audit functionality within CPRS that would auto- 
review and code provider documentation and validate the accuracy of already coded 
records. This type of functionality could provide audit results that would be used 
to provide educational material for providers and coders, and, importantly, would 
provide needed leverage to challenge insurance companies on denied claims. As VA 
pursues automated coding, we must maintain awareness that, as yet, automated 
coding is not an industry standard. 

Again, VA is concerned that limits on IT funding will delay development and de- 
ployment of the re-engineered CPRS. 

Question 4. How could VA better use IT to more accurately audit inpatient and 
outpatient records to more effectively recover funds through third party payers 
under the Medical Care Cost Recovery provisions? 

Response. All VA medical center facilities have installed the same Encoder/claim 
scrubber product (Quadramed) which allows sites to ensure more consistency and 
accuracy in bills submitted to third party payers. All claims go through a scrubber 
with edits to ensure that the most accurate and complete claim is submitted to third 
party insurers. VA continues to enhance the capabilities of this system and to fur- 
ther train users to meiximize system capabilities. 

Chairman Craig. Gordon, thank you very much for that opening 
statement and testimony. 

Now let us turn to Robert McFarland, as I have introduced him. 
Assistant Secretary for Information Technology, Chief Information 
Officer, Department of Veterans Affairs, or should we just say the 
person in charge? 

Oh, I see, you are all together. The word has gone forth. All 
right. With that in mind, now that I have introduced you again. 
Bob, do you have any comments? I mean we have shifted all the 
burden to you anyway. 

Mr. McFarland. Mr. Chairman, I have no prepared statement, 
but I will be happy to answer any questions that you have. I am 
excited to be here and talk about some of the things that we are 
trying to do. 

Chairman Craig. I think questions we do have, and thank you 
all for being here. Your testimony describes the federated option as 
put forth by the Gartner Report. Your testimony then goes on to 
say that VA is determined to move towards a federated concept. 
What is the difference, if any, between what Gartner recommended 
you do under a federated option and what you have outlined as the 
federated concept that you are moving towards? Can you bring us 
into context on that? 

Mr. Mansfield. Mr. Chairman, I was referring to the fact that 
we understand that whatever we do here, there is not a light 
switch answer. We cannot just flip a switch and it will happen. No 
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matter what we do we have to take it by phases. We have to make 
sure that the planning part of it is done correctly, and as I men- 
tioned, checked and rechecked as we go forward. The comment 
about moving towards is that we are going to plan, and then we 
are going to start implementing, and that implementation will be 
by phases, we believe, as we move forward, but we will go with the 
federated model as outlined. 

Chairman Craig. Was there universal agreement within the 
Agency to go this way? 

Mr. Mansfield. No, sir. 

Chairman Craig. Who made the final decision? 

Mr. Mansfield. As I mentioned, the Secretary tasked me with 
working with the administrations and the CIO and our manage- 
ment office to come up with what was the best consensus on how 
to move forward, and I then brought that consensus to him, and 
he made the decision that we would go forward with the federated 
model. 

Chairman Craig. I appreciate your broadly outlining the me- 
chanics of the federated concept and your assurances that the goals 
that are agreed upon throughout the organization will be cost effec- 
tive and met with success. I intend to follow up with you and hold 
you, and all of you, accountable for those assurance. 

Will you commit to providing this committee with periodic re- 
ports on your progress? What I am saying to you, to all of you, and 
certainly to you, Gordon, is that we are going to work through this 
with you. We want to know where you are and where you have 
moved along the way. We do not want a report a year or two from 
now that we spend hundreds of millions of dollars and somehow it 
is not working. 

Mr. Mansfield. Mr. Chairman, let me make the point that — to 
preface my answer, which is yes — that we appreciate. No. 1, the bi- 
partisan support we have gotten from this committee in your ef- 
forts to help us along the way, and we understand that we do have 
an obligation when taxpayer dollars are appropriated and given to 
us to spend, that they be spent the way they should be spent, and 
the results that we should get are gained. I would make the point 
that we would be more than happy to provide whatever periodic re- 
ports that you requested, and as I mentioned in my oral statement, 
we intend to do that. 

Chairman Craig. As you know, the Senate version of the MilCon/ 
VA Appropriation Bill points out the fact that no individual or of- 
fice has final budget or programmatic authority to oversee the De- 
partment’s IT effort, and the legislation suggests an internal reor- 
ganization. Your testimony states that VA’s first goal of any reor- 
ganization is to do no harm. First, do you believe the appropriation 
bill’s language could do no harm to your current IT programs? 

Mr. Mansfield. Yes, sir, I do believe that. We have had an op- 
portunity to have extensive discussions with the staff of the com- 
mittee, and we are in agreement with where they are going. We 
have had an opportunity to be involved in how that language is 
being put forth, and we also have done some preliminary planning 
inside to be able to affect that if and when the bill is passed. We 
believe that that is where we want to go, and this will help us cen- 
tralize authority in the CIO and that will be an effective tool in us 
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going forward to make the changes we want. As I said, we are 
going through a process right now to plan to be able to implement 
what would be required. 

Chairman Craig. Secondly, how does this language complement 
or compete with VA’s recent internal efforts to reorganize? 

Mr. Mansfield. I think that it complements it in the fact that 
if you look at the Gartner Report, one of their findings is that there 
needs to be centralized control of the dollars to be able to make 
sure that the standardization and efficiencies that we are looking 
for are gained, and that is a part of the way to get there. 

Chairman Craig. Senator Akaka, questions? 

Senator Akaka. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Mansfield, some in Congress are pursuing legislation 
to direct VA to consolidate IT functions under the CIO. What 
progress has VA made that would indicate if it can get its own IT 
house in order without requiring Congress to get involved and pro- 
vide a legislative solution? 

Mr. Mansfield. Sir, as I mentioned, the VA went out and hired 
the Gartner Consulting Group to come in and do the study. They 
made presentations to myself and Mr. McFarland. We then briefed 
the Secretary. Following that, he directed that I go forward and 
come up with a consensus agreement if possible, and since then we 
have been looking at ways to implement one of the options that 
was presented, and we believe that we can start doing that very 
soon. The Secretary has signed off on that as a directive to move 
forward, to start the implementation of the federated model. 

Senator Akaka. The study that you mentioned, when was that 
study done? 

Mr. Mansfield. Finished in late May, sir. 

Senator Akaka. Of this year? 

Mr. Mansfield. Yes, sir. 

Senator Akaka. Mr. Secretary, one of the problems identified 
with some VA IT systems is the lack of effective and expert pro- 
gram management during the design and fielding of IT systems. 
How can VA compete with private industry to attract the best and 
brightest minds in the IT field to ensure that we have effective pro- 
gram management for current and even future IT initiatives? 

Mr. Mansfield. Mr. Akaka, you point out a very big problem 
that we have, not only in this area, but in many of the specialized 
areas, in getting competent people into the system, given the hiring 
system that exists and how we have to go through that. We have 
started moving forward in this area, and I think I would ask Mr. 
McFarland to talk about his setting up of a program management 
office as we anticipate moving forward. 

Mr. McFarland. Sir, when I came here some 20 months ago, one 
of the things that disturbed me was we were in a mode of edu- 
cating and trying to build project managers, but we did not have 
what I would call something similar to DOD, which is an enter- 
prise project management office, where you have extremely experi- 
enced project management people who have overseen large projects 
and understand how to find the pitfalls through the process. 

I came to the Secretary and the Deputy, and since I was only 
able to affect the 2006 budget at that particular time, I inserted 
some dollars and a structure in the 2006 budget to start to build 
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such an office to oversee these large at-risk projects. The Deputy 
and the Secretary were very much in favor of that idea, and have 
since pulled that into the 2005 budget, and I have just recently 
been able to hire a recently retired Navy captain that will head up 
the enterprise project management office. He is extremely experi- 
enced in managing extremely large programs, understands the 
complexity of large programs, understands how to deal with risk, 
and to be candid with you, we are going to supplement that office 
with more of that kind of talent. 

Now, we have an advantage here that we can compete in this 
area with private industry. No. 1, we have the best mission in Gov- 
ernment, and that is to serve our veterans. We can attract retiring, 
very experienced ex-military to this environment because of that 
mission, and in fact, I stole this gentleman from private industry, 
and we were able to steal him because of this mission. I feel very 
confident that we can bring in talent that can help us oversee these 
projects in the future. It will take some time to build that office. 
It will not be built overnight. We will have to deal with the most 
at-risk projects in the beginning, and ultimately I would like to put 
it through all of our projects. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you. 

Dr. Lynch, I also want to add my commendation to you for your 
actions during and after Hurricane Katrina. As we all know, the 
Department of Veterans’ Affairs was lauded for what it did after 
the disaster, and we are delighted to have you with us today. We 
have been waiting for sometime to get an idea of how much it 
would cost to rebuild the infrastructure. Where are you in your as- 
sessment, and can you give an estimate of the related costs? 

Dr. Lynch. Thank you. Senator. First off, I very much appreciate 
the kind words everybody has given to me personally regarding our 
response to Katrina, but I want to say that all the VA responded 
to Katrina, not just VISN 16. Certainly within my network, I shall 
say I am very proud of the people that work for me, and I think 
I have the real heroes working for me, and I think they deserve 
all the credit. I am just the figurehead that gets to stand up in 
front of them, and I want to make sure they get recognized. 

I want to be sure I understand your question. Is the infrastruc- 
ture, the physical infrastructure of the medical facilities that have 
been damaged, not specifically IT issues. 

We are working on those costs right now, and there have been 
a number of engineering teams, for example, in New Orleans as- 
sessing the viaMlity of restoring that building. It looks like the 
timelines for doing that, to fully bring it back to pre-Katrina, will 
be several years, and the costs are quite significant. Of course, we 
are assuming we want to try to mitigate the kind of vulnerabilities 
that the flooding caused this time around. You have to realize that 
while I am not aware of any final decision on the fate of the levees 
in New Orleans, if there is an attempt to repair those levees to a 
stronger strength, it will be, I am told, many, many more years be- 
fore those are up to that level. 

I think if you are going to restore a large health care facility in 
New Orleans, you should mitigate your vulnerabilities. That is 
going to be the approach we are recommending. 
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The costs for that could run as high as $200 million, maybe even 
go above that. There is a big debate about how much it is going 
to cost to rebuild in the environment in a disaster areas because 
costs are not normal. 

The other options we are looking at are the possibility of 
partnering with other entities down there, but that is in a very pre- 
liminary stage. I wish I could say we had final answers to all of 
this. I am dependent on the engineers to give me reports, and I am 
just kind of sharing with you the best knowledge I have at this 
point. 

In Biloxi and Gulfport, I think everybody in the room is aware 
of the CARES recommendation the Department put forward some 
time ago, and it was already recommending that Gulfport ulti- 
mately be closed and the services that were at Gulfport be reca- 
pitulated on the Biloxi campus. There were projected costs associ- 
ated with that. We will again have the issue of doing that in a 
post-disaster environment. We are exploring moving that ahead, if 
you will, at this point. Again, no final decision has been made. 

There is a great demand for good, firm, hard numbers at this 
point, and things change almost every day, and that is sort of 
where the status stands right now. I appreciate the interest 
though. 

Senator Akaka. Thank you very much. My time has expired. 

Chairman Craig. Senator Akaka has asked an important ques- 
tion. We plan on November 3rd to have the VA back — the Sec- 
retary will be here — to give a detailed report on all aspects of 
Katrina costs and possibilities of change and adjustment and what 
we do to get everything back up to where it was or what adjust- 
ments we make. At that time also, Danny, we will invite the Sen- 
ators from the affected States to be with us at that hearing. We 
wanted to give VA plenty of time to get their arms around these 
figures and to assess and give us the detail that I think all of us 
want to have to try to understand the impact of that. Is that a ten- 
tative date or is that a real date now? It is a real date now, Novem- 
ber 3rd. 

With that, let me turn to Senator Salazar. 

Ken. 

Senator Salazar. Thank you. Chairman Craig. 

Mr. McFarland, last month you appeared before this committee, 
and as I recall, the comment that you gave to this committee was 
that you personally believed that a centralized system would be the 
best option, and I am sure you discussed your position with the VA. 
What I would like to ask you to do is two things, first, explain to 
me in layman’s language what the difference is between the fed- 
erated system versus a centralized system in terms of IT. And then 
second, what is it that changed your position from where you were 
when you came before the committee? 

Mr. McFarland. Sir, I made those statements before the House 
committee at a hearing I believe about a month ago, when I was 
asked for my professional opinion on the Gartner study. I had stat- 
ed then, and I will state now, my professional opinion was in line 
with the Gartner study, based on my prior experience and having 
worked in this industry for some 33 years. 
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The issues of the differences between a centralized approach and 
a federated approach are clearly, in layman’s terms, under a cen- 
tralized approach, all development, application, selection and infra- 
structure is run through one organization. In the most successful 
environments, with that approach you wind up writing some very 
detailed service level agreements with your customers, you have a 
customer mentality, meaning the people that you provide service 
to, and you build around their needs, and you bring them in to the 
process of both development and operational control, and you de- 
liver services based on the needs of your customers. 

In a federated approach what you have is a IT infrastructure, 
meaning the operations, the running of the tools, and the infra- 
structure meaning the equipment and all the aspects that go along 
with keeping the service running under a centralized management 
structure, and you leave the development and application program 
selection and the development of software, user-specific software, to 
the administration in this case or to another organization. The fed- 
erated approach is a step towards centralization, but it is clearly 
delineated by having users continue in the administration to de- 
velop their own specific software requirements, while the oper- 
ational aspects of running applications and providing IT services is 
managed through a central group. 

Senator Salazar. Are you, Mr. McFarland, now at a point in this 
position, comfortable that the centralized system is not something 
that is the best option, and that moving forward with the federated 
system is the best? 

Mr. McFarland. In my opinion, my personal opinion, the cen- 
tralized option for the VA is a very big bang. This is a culture 
steeped in decades of decentralized environment. You do not make 
those kind of changes in any organization, especially one as deeply 
rooted as this, overnight. 

I still believe that in the long run, having IT centrally managed 
is the successful way to run it. I believe you have to take steps to 
get there, and the consensus with management is that the fed- 
erated approach is the first step to do that, and I have agreed to 
support what management wants to do. 

Senator Salazar. Let me ask in terms of the dollars that you 
now will have responsibility for, your organization is going to grow 
very significantly in terms of the dollars that you would have re- 
sponsibility for, as I understand it, from 1.4 billion that the CIO 
has direct control, to I guess — no, from 50 million to 1.4 billion. So 
your 50 million will go to 1.4 billion. Are you ready to assume that 
kind of responsibility for those kinds of dollars as the CIO? 

Mr. McFarland. I am not familiar with 

Senator Salazar. Or are you scared? 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. McFarland. No. 

Senator Salazar. That is a lot of money. 

Mr. McFarland. Sir, I come from a corporation where I man- 
aged far more than that, so I am not particularly afraid of that size 
number. To be candid with you, that will take setting up an infra- 
structure that does not exist in my office today. I am in the process 
right now, and have just reviewed yesterday the first draft of the 
IT Controllers Office, which will allow me to not only disburse the 
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money, but be able to track it. That has not been something we 
have done very successfully in the past. 

It is my intent that I have responsibility to manage that kind of 
sum, I will track that kind of sum one way or the other, and I will 
make sure that that money will be spent on what it is designed to 
be spent on, and nothing other than what it is designed to be spent 
on. It will take some effort to do that. It will take some staff to do 
that, and it will take process, which is currently not in place, but 
it is possible and we have had some pretty good minds working it 
now for about 2 weeks, and I think we are getting very close to 
putting an organization together that could manage the money. 

Senator Salazar. One more question, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Is now the time to do this, or would it be best if you, in your cur- 
rent position, and Secretary Nicholson and Secretary Mansfield 
were to take another year to study and to figure out how you are 
moving forward on this approach, as opposed to launching into 
what seems to be such an expensive and difficult undertaking, 
given the culture that we are dealing with here of independence on 
each one of the systems that we deal with? I mean talk to me a 
little bit about the timing question. 

Mr. McFarland. Sir, I am not an experienced Government em- 
ployee. I come from the private sector, so I do not have the benefit 
of history and how long it takes Government to get things done. 

Senator Salazar. Do you have a comment on that. Secretary 
Mansfield? 

Mr. Mansfield. Yes, sir. It has been a part of the discussion on 
how we arrive at the decision and how we look at how we are going 
to implement it. In my testimony I believe I pointed out that it is 
going to take us 12 to 18 months to get this done. I recognize, as 
Mr. McFarland has indicated, we do not have all the people that 
we need in house to be able to get this done. The first thing we 
will have to do is to look for some consultants to come in and help 
us arrange the plan, and then decide where along the way we may 
need some outside help to get it done, as we move forward. 

It is not something that is going to happen overnight, but I be- 
lieve that it is time to say this is what we are doing. The decision 
has been made by the Secretary, and as I said, the senior manage- 
ment of the Department, working together to come up with an 
agreement. You cannot always get 100 percent of what you want. 
What you have to do is get the most you can. Mr. McFarland has 
bought into this. The Health Care Administration has bought into 
this. The Benefits Administration has bought into this. The Office 
of Management has bought into this, and we are prepared to move 
forward. 

It will not be, as Mr. McFarland says, with a light switch ap- 
proach, it will be done gradually. We need to send the word to the 
organization that we are doing this. Then the next thing we need 
to do is — a lesson learned from the last time — we need to involve 
the people all the way down to the users in the planning process, 
so they feel that what is going on here is something that they have 
a part in and that the success of it is going to be something that 
they are committed to, and that is going to take us a little bit of 
time, as Mr. McFarland mentioned, in the cultural aspects. 
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Then the other part of it too, and one of the reasons that I be- 
lieve that we should choose this model, is my “do no harm” com- 
ment. We are dealing with health care. We are dealing with pa- 
tients. We are dealing with people in clinics or hospital beds, and 
medical doctors with hands-on treatment, some of it assisted with, 
helped with the tool of IT. In those areas we have to make sure 
we do no harm, and that is a part of what we have to play into 
here too. 

Senator Salazar. Thank you. I very much look forward to work- 
ing with Senator Craig and Senator Akaka and this committee, and 
you to monitor the situation as you move forward. 

Mr. Mansfield. If I might follow up, sir, I just would also make 
the point that when you see in the report or when you hear the 
big bang, then you want to stop and look at what this is. That re- 
port gave us a risk versus rewards graph too that we talked about. 
Even if we were going to complete centralization with everything 
in Bob’s pocket, we still would have to go through the steps to get 
there, and this is one of the steps to get there. 

Right now the only difference that I see is that the development 
phase, again with those clinical people involved and making sure 
that the treatment of patients that they do is part of the process 
for development and the benefits is a part of it. That is the one 
step that is different. Security gets centralized in IT. The budget 
dollars get centralized in IT. The standardization requirement gets 
centralized in IT. That is how we get the efficiencies out of this sys- 
tem and make it work better and deliver better services, and hope- 
fully save some dollars that can then be translated into additional 
benefits and additional health care. 

Senator Salazar. Thank you. 

Chairman Craig. Ken, thank you. 

Senator Thune. 

Senator Thune. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate all of your responses and answers and testimony 
very much, and I credit you for not resting on your laurels. I think 
that in order to stay on the creative cutting edge, you have to con- 
stantly be thinking of ways that you can approve and do things 
better, and the VA has been recognized, as you have all noted, for 
their many successes and improvements in the area of patient safe- 
ty, and much of it related to the things that you are doing in terms 
of technology. 

I am especially interested in the technology component part of 
health care for a lot of reasons. One is I represent a very diverse — 
a very large area with a lot of real estate and not a lot of people, 
and health care facilities all across the State. You have a big net- 
work as well. I am also interested in it, because I think that elec- 
tronic medical records has been proven to improve patient safety 
to save lives. It has also been proven to save money, and those are 
two things that are very important in terms of where we are head- 
ed in health care. 

I guess what I would like to ask you — and I appreciate the up- 
date on where you are headed and look forward to working with 
you and looking forward to working with the Chairman and this 
committee as we provide the oversight that is necessary for you all 
to deliver the very best possible health care services to America’s 
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veterans. Looking at it in a broader context, we are having a de- 
bate in this country too about how to take the model of what you 
have done and duplicate that and use it in other areas of health 
care. 

One of the big issues that is raised is in operability standards 
and how do different software packages in different health care fa- 
cilities communicate with each other, thereby enabling them to 
have one integrated system or database whereby a patient’s record 
can be accessed from any particular facility, whether they are 
somewhere in California or somewhere in South Dakota. 

I am curious to know what you all have done — I am told at least 
that you are working to provide or distribute scaled-down versions 
of your software to nongovernment hospitals and doctors and physi- 
cians — I am curious to know what has been the result of that ef- 
fort? To what extent do hospitals have it? How many of them are 
using it? Is there any indication that there is an effort to use the 
software by doctors and hospitals that might be receiving it? 

Dr. Lynch. I think the release you are referring to is — some peo- 
ple refer to it as VistA Lite, a basically available Federal code that 
is given to the private sector, but it is a partnership with Health 
and Human Services that was just announced in the last couple of 
months. I believe August is when that went out. It is really in a 
test phase in the community, so it would be premature to tell you 
how that is going, but that is the intent of the test phase. 

There are other Federal and private sector organizations that 
have used VistA in its current iteration or various iterations of it, 
the Indian Health Service for one. Some of the public health agen- 
cies in this town are using VistA. 

I think the thing that is probably most — when you realize how 
many physicians and other allied health professionals in training 
spend some time in their training in a VA medical center, you will 
find that almost every physician who left their residency program 
or medical school — nurses, what have you — in the last 6 to 10 years 
is very familiar with VistA in one form or another. They just have 
a hard time not laying hands on it at one time or another. 

I think probably that is the biggest push for getting health care 
providers to use the electronic health record, and I think you will 
see — what I am hoping we will see is a consumer-driven demand 
driven by providers, and it is generational. Within VA, I think it 
was 6 years ago really, we put out the current version from the 
providers’ perspective that we have now. That was when things 
really blossomed, and we found that young physicians who grew up 
at a time when the Internet and PCs were always part of their 
lives had no problem adapting to it. Folks like myself, maybe a lit- 
tle bit more of a struggle. I think we are going to see that this is 
the natural trend of things. 

What your question really gets to is will we have the tools ready 
for them when the demand is there, and that is the standards that 
I think that VA is participating with in Health and Human Serv- 
ices and a lot of the President’s push towards the electronic med- 
ical record, that will drive it. How that will exactly shake out, I 
don’t know. What you are looking for is sort of what you have with 
the Internet. It does not matter which brand of computer, which 
operating system, even which attachment you put to your operating 
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system. They all talk to each other because there are common 
standards that allow them to communicate. That is what we are 
pushing for. 

Senator Thune. I appreciate that. I would welcome, as this par- 
ticular, I guess, new arrangement or relationship with some of the 
non-government hospitals, as you start getting data back about 
who is using it and how they are using it and what level of — what 
sort of results they are getting, it would be very helpful. 

Again, I appreciate the Chairman’s interest in the subject with 
respect to the VA and the good work that you are doing there. I 
also know that in an area like my State, technology can do wonder- 
ful things, and telemedicine, things we are doing in that field as 
well. I also believe when it comes to efficiency, saving money, and 
saving lives, moving more toward electronic — and it is 
generational. There is no question about that. One of the things 
you hear most often is it is hard to get physicians and doctors who 
have always transcribed things the old-fashioned way to actually — 
and how do we provide incentives for them to be a part of the solu- 
tion. I would welcome any additional insights that you have about 
that as we go forward. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Craig. Senator Thune, thank you. 

Senator Isakson, you arrived while the panel was underway, so 
please proceed. Do you have any opening comments along with 
your questions? 

Senator Isakson. I was here earlier and then had to step out for 
a call, which I apologize for, and I came back in. 

No, I have no opening statement. I do have 

Chairman Craig. Please proceed. 

Senator Isakson. I do bring greetings from my 91-year-old fa- 
ther-in-law, a retired Navy Commander, who in 1999 when I was 
elected to the House lectured me on all the VA needed to do, par- 
ticularly with regard to health care improvement, and he told me 
last week it was remarkable how well they had done since I got to 
Congress. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Isakson. Being he is my father-in-law, I took total credit 
for it, but I deserve none. I thought I would pass it on to all of you 
because he is an absolute — Commander Davidson is an absolute 
critic, and he has been very happy with the medical improvement. 
Dr. Lynch and all the others. 

I did come in during the testimony, so I had to go back and read, 
and I just really have maybe one question and a follow-up. 

In the federated model, it says here in Option 4 describing it as, 
“All IT operational service delivery personnel and the budget asso- 
ciated (to include all non-medical IT equipment, maintenance, and 
contractor support) would come under the direct supervision of the 
CIO.” Does that mean that the medical side of IT is not under that 
direct supervision? 

Mr. McFarland. It means that all the medical devices and all 
of the various medical pieces of equipment will stay under the su- 
pervision of the hospital. Candidly, even — in my opinion, even in a 
centralized form, that would be the same. No IT organization 
should be making decisions on medical equipment that is needed 
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to carry out health care. We should aid and support and tiy to help 
with security, hut we should never he in the mode of making those 
decisions. 

Senator Isakson. I concur with that, and to the hest of my recol- 
lection, most of the concerns about IT at VA have heen non-medical 
IT concerns. Is that not correct? 

Mr. McFarland. I believe that is correct. 

Senator Isakson. Which brings me to my next question. On the 
next page, it says, “This model will . . . include a migration of 
most workers to the control of the CIO, while leaving some employ- 
ees under the control of the administrators.” How many adminis- 
trators are there? 

Mr. McFarland. The breakdown, I can’t give you exact numbers, 
but the breakdown is somewhere around 4,500 to 1,500 approxi- 
mately. Most of the employees are operational in nature, meaning 
they are involved in running and maintaining the infrastructure 
that is out there. Those that would stay under the administrations 
are those who are programmers and developers of the applications 
themselves of the software that is designed to manage and run the 
medical applications. 

Mr. Mansfield. Sir, if I may interrupt, I think you are talking 
about the number of administrations. We are pointing out there 
that the health care, the Veterans Health Administration, would 
maintain the development for products in their area. The Veterans 
Benefits Administration would maintain the same for their area of 
expertise, and then the Cemetery Administration. They would be 
aligned under those three administrations. 

Senator Isakson. Are any of those stovepipes integrated at any 
point? 

Mr. Mansfield. Not now, but under the federated model, the 
operational infrastructure would be integrated. 

Senator Isakson. Then therein lies me to my point, I guess, 
which is more of a statement. Mr. McFarland, I have great respect 
for Dell and what you did and what that great company does. In 
one of my jobs in my life, I was asked to take over the Department 
of Education in Georgia in a crisis, which was the Y2K crisis where 
they were trying to become compliant. They had 187 school sys- 
tems, a State board of education. They had decided to select — the 
software of their preference was SAV, which is very complicated 
software. They had made the terrible mistake of letting all 187 sys- 
tems attempt to customize the student information and the finan- 
cial system, which led to a catastrophic $45 million disaster and a 
last-minute patch to become Y2K compliant. 

Anytime I read that we are going to centralize, but some of the 
employees are going to be under the supervision of the administra- 
tors and not the CIO, I worry that a department or an adminis- 
trator working with a consultant or an outside vendor trying to 
customize could take what otherwise should be a baseline system 
and cause not only irreparable difficulty but tremendous cost. You 
can comment on that any way you want to. 

Mr. McFarland. I share your concern more than you realize. Let 
me say that under where I think we are headed, I will have budg- 
etary control. I can promise you this. I will not sign off on any 
budgeted item, including development projects, that do not keep in 
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concert with an enterprise architecture, and if they are looked at 
as being custom solutions that do not fit the environment, I simply 
won’t fund them. We may have some battles in that area, and I 
welcome them. I share your concern. 

If you look at the big recent failure of Core FLS — ^you have de- 
scribed a little bit what happened in Georgia — lack of standardiza- 
tion will eat you alive in this world in IT. Without standardization 
and without standard practices, you cannot apply automation. It 
does not matter whether we would have made Bay Pines work or 
not. You could not have picked that system up and laid it into an- 
other hospital or another facility without customizing it again. 
That is because we did not have any standardization in place. 

Those are the areas that I think we can manage, and I intend 
to manage those through the budget process. 

Senator Isakson. I am glad to hear that, because in the end, not 
because people would intentionally want cost overruns, but most 
administrative people are closer to my age and they do not have 
the computers that my kids have that allow them to do all these 
things instinctively. They start customizing or start asking consult- 
ants to provide things which can be done b^ut run you off into some 
unbelievable cost overruns and problems. Your knowledge is very 
satisfying to me, and if you can manage through that process in the 
budget, then I think this federated model will work. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Craig. Thank you. Senator Isakson. The question is: 
How did you do? 

Senator Isakson. How did I do? 

Chairman Craig. In the Department of Education in Georgia. 
Now that you have led us down that path 

Senator Isakson. I got elected to Congress, Mr. Chairman. I 
don’t know whether that is because they wanted to get rid of me 
or because it worked. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Isakson. I will share with Mr. McFarland actually the 
results of that, but not on camera. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Craig. In other words, special expressions belie the 
camera. 

All right. A couple of last questions of this panel. You had men- 
tioned the enterprise architecture design. I see 0MB scored it at 
a 3 in contrast to a previous 1.25 score. Mathematically, that is a 
100-percent improvement. 

Now, what does that exact — what does that tell us about enter- 
prise architecture? How much better and is it good enough? 

Mr. McFarland. I’d love to tell you that getting a 100-percent 
improvement in my grade was a wonderful thing, but I would have 
to be honest and fair with you and tell you that when I got here, 
we were nowhere where we needed to be. We have made great 
progress. I was very lucky to attract an enterprise architect to the 
agency some 9 or 10 months ago, and he has done incredible work 
in getting us moving towards where we need to go. We are not 
there yet. We still have to tp^ to reach, I believe, a 4.0, and that 
additional one point is a significant enterprise. I believe we will get 
there. 
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Enterprise architecture is an evolving thing. You just don’t get 
one and then put it in the drawer and everything is fine. It will 
continue to evolve. It will have to evolve based on the needs of the 
agency, and we will have to evolve it based on the needs of the 
Government, because the Government has, 0MB has a very strict 
interpretation of enterprise architecture, and we have had some 
challenges in getting ourselves in line with that. We will get there, 
and that is the umbrella that fits over all of our applications and 
all of our environment to make sure there is commonality. We will 
never break up these stovepipes if we do not have a strong enter- 
prise architecture to do it with. 

Chairman Craig. Okay. I thank you for that comment, Mr. 
McFarland, and I think all of us recognize the difficulty of change, 
especially inside organizations as old, with the positive reputation 
that VA has; at the same time, a frustration on the part of all of 
us of costs and cost overrun and the inability to get our arms 
around them and manage them. It is pretty hard sometimes to go 
home to the taxpayer and try to explain why a couple hundred mil- 
lion dollars or more just got blown away, or it is no longer oper- 
ating or it is non-functional. We went through this with, you know, 
other agencies of Government as we try to make these changes and 
bring them into modern approaches. 

Consultants are brought in, and sometimes effectively used, 
sometimes not. Gordon, we talked about the Gartner study and its 
costs. What were its costs in reality? 

Mr. Mansfield. The costs were between $800,000 and $1 mil- 
lion, I believe. Is that right? 

Mr. McFarland. Yes, sir. It was somewhere, if I remember cor- 
rectly, around $875,000, I believe. 

Chairman Craig. That is viewed as money well spent? 

Mr. Mansfield. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McFarland. Yes, sir, I believe it was. 

Chairman Craig. I don’t ever want the record to show that that 
is pocket change, but it was pocket change well spent in the con- 
text of things. Thank goodness that you feel it was appropriately 
spent, and that is a manageable amount of money in most of our 
view when it comes to what we are doing here. 

Gentlemen, thank you very much. We will have you back again — 
and again, and I say that because we want to know what you are 
doing and how it is going on. I will only ask you to leave with this 
note: As I have told the Secretary, there don’t deserve to be sur- 
prises in any of this. We are all in this together because we have 
one goal in mind, and I think. Secretary Mansfield, you expressed 
it well in your opening statement. The wiser we can spend the dol- 
lars, the more dollars we can get to the ground to serve veterans. 
We thank you all for being here this morning. 

Mr. Mansfield. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Craig. Our second panel is made up of Paul 
Wohlleben? 

Mr. Wohlleben. Very good, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Craig. Did I pass the test, Paul? 

Mr. Wohlleben. You did. That was fantastic. Thank you. 

Chairman Craig. Partner, Grant Thornton, on behalf of the In- 
formation Technology Association of America; and Linda Koontz, 
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Director of Information Management for Government Account- 
ability Office. 

With that, Paul, Linda, thank you for being with us. Please pro- 
ceed. Paul, we will start with you. 

STATEMENT OF PAUL WOHLLEBEN, PARTNER, GRANT THORN- 
TON, LLP, ON BEHALF OF THE INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

Mr. WOHLLEBEN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Good morning. My 
name is Paul Wohlleben. I am a Partner with Grant Thornton of 
Chicago, Illinois, an international accounting and management con- 
sulting firm. 

In my role as a witness before you this morning, however, I am 
representing the Information Technology Association of America. 
ITAA provides global public policy, business networking and na- 
tional leadership to promote the continued rapid growth of the in- 
formation technology industry. ITAA consists of approximately 350 
corporate members throughout the United States in a global net- 
work of 67 country’s IT associations. ITAA members range from the 
smallest IT start-ups to industry leaders. 

Modern organizations, whether Government or commercial, use 
IT to help them achieve their missions. For most organizations, IT 
is both a major component of cost and a key resource in managing 
business operations and in satisfying customers. This morning I 
will describe how many of ITAA’s member companies employ, align 
and operate their IT assets to best align them with the organiza- 
tion’s missions, improve productivity and maximize the return on 
their investments. Additionally, this discussion will address our po- 
sition on the placement and the role of the Chief Information Offi- 
cer in any large enterprise. 

Let me begin by stating that leading companies operate using an 
organizational strategy drawn from their major business and mis- 
sion objectives. In developing such a strategy, leading companies 
consider the role of all key resources in accomplishing that strat- 
egy, including information technology. It is a position of ITAA that 
in most cases a successful organization’s CIO will be part of the 
senior management team that develops that overarching strategy. 
Such involvement by the CIO increases the probability that IT will 
be properly leveraged to achieve the desired outcomes. 

Once an organization’s business and mission strategy had been 
defined, including the basic contributions expected from IT, the 
CIO needs to develop the strategies and plans that define how IT 
will be best deployed across the organization to make those con- 
tributions. I will refer to this as the IT strategy. The CIO must en- 
sure that the IT strategy is aligned to the organization’s business 
and mission strategy, meaning that each IT investment can be 
linked back to the organizational goal or objective that it supports. 

A key component of the IT strategy is the enterprise architec- 
ture. The enterprise architecture provides views into how the orga- 
nization operates, its key desired outcomes, the technology infra- 
structure that provides computing capability, the data that is used 
in the organization in the application systems that support the or- 
ganization. ITAA believes it is imperative for the CIO to have suffi- 
cient authority to produce, deploy and maintain the IT strategy, in- 
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eluding the enterprise architecture. It is particularly important 
that the CIO be able to keep them current with a changing busi- 
ness and mission environment, and to ensure that they serve as 
the standard road map for all IT investment, planning and execu- 
tion. 

The development of the IT strategy and the use of the strategy 
to guide the organization during the implementation projects de- 
signed to move the organization from the current to the target 
states cannot be accomplished by the CIO organization alone. The 
entire enterprise will be affected by the IT strategy. The entire en- 
terprise must be represented in the process that develops and over- 
sees the execution of the strategy. This is, in effect, a component 
of organizational governance. ITAA believes that the CIO must 
have appropriate authority, organizational placement, and peer re- 
lationships to ensure that an effective process exists for this organi- 
zational governance. 

I have touched on a number of key roles that must be success- 
fully addressed to ensure that an organization’s IT investments are 
both efficiently and effectively utilized. The CIO must have effec- 
tive control over the planning, authorization, resourcing and imple- 
mentation of all IT. Effective control means that the CIO can dele- 
gate the implementation of IT as long as the CIO retains oversight 
and sufficient management mechanisms in place to ensure compli- 
ance with CIO approved plans. We believe the CIO should not dele- 
gate enterprise level planning, authorization and resourcing re- 
sponsibilities. 

Let me turn my attention to the organizational placement of the 
CIO. While ITAA recognizes the impact that attributes like culture 
and management style have on determining how to organize to op- 
timize effectiveness, we believe that an organization is best able to 
leverage its IT if a CIO reports to the organization’s most senior 
official. Such placement sends an important signal to the rest of 
the organization about the value of information technology in its 
management, and better enables the CIO to ensure an effective IT 
governance process. It better positions the CIO to develop working 
relationships with other key senior executives in an organization’s 
leadership. 

We also believe that with such high organizational placement 
comes a responsibility to reach out to the organization to develop 
effective collaboration and governance processes. A seat at the ex- 
ecutive table must be used to inject IT into the strategic main- 
stream, and not to isolate it from the rank and file. Elevating the 
CIO in combination with effective collaboration will help ensure 
that the broad needs of the organization are reflected in the IT re- 
quirements, and that efforts to standardize both IT and business 
processes receive appropriate representation. 

To summarize, IT is a critical component in helping organiza- 
tions like VA realize their strategic objectives. To harness the value 
of IT, the CIO maps agency mission and business process objectives 
to an information technology strategy. An enterprise architecture 
translates IT strategy into an actionable blueprint for moving from 
the here and now to where we want to be. Although the CIO is ulti- 
mately responsible for the effective alignment of IT performance 
with agency mission, goals and objectives, this individual does not 
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and must not operate in a vacuum. To be effective, the process 
must enjoy widespread agency support and buy-in, and must origi- 
nate from the top down. 

I thank you for the opportunity to testify before the committee 
this morning. I will be pleased to answer any questions you may 
have. ITAA will also be glad to meet with Members of the com- 
mittee and their staffs on the important issues that are raised dur- 
ing this hearing. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Wohlleben follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Paul Wohlleben, Partner, Grant Thornton, LLP, 
ON Behalf of the Information Technology Association of America 

Good morning. My name is Paul Wohlleben. I am a Partner with Grant Thornton 
LLP of Chicago, Illinois, an international accounting and management advisory 
services firm. 

In my role as a witness before you, I am representing the Information Technology 
Association of America. ITAA provides global public policy, business networking, 
and national leadership to promote the continued rapid growth of the Information 
Technology (IT) industry. ITAA consists of more approximately 350 corporate mem- 
bers throughout the U.S. and a global network of 67 countries’ IT associations. ITAA 
members range from the smallest IT start-ups to industry leaders in the Internet, 
software, IT services, ASP, digital content, systems integration, telecommunications, 
and enterprise solution fields. 

Modern organizations, whether commercial or government, use IT to help them 
achieve their missions. For most organizations, IT is both a major component of cost 
and a key resource in managing business operations and satisf3dng customers. This 
morning, I will describe how many of ITAA’s member companies employ, align, and 
operate their IT assets to best align them with their organization’s missions, im- 
prove productivity, and maximize the return from their investments. Additionally, 
this discussion will address our position on the placement and role of the Chief In- 
formation Officer (CIO) in any large enterprise. 

Let me begin by stating that leading companies operate using an organizational 
strategy drawn from their major business and mission objectives. In developing such 
a strategy, leading companies consider the role of all key resources in accomplishing 
that strategy, including IT. It is the position of ITAA that in most cases, a success- 
ful organization’s CIO will be part of the senior management team that develops 
that overarching strategy. Such involvement by the CIO increases the probability 
that IT will be properly leveraged to achieve the desired outcomes. 

Once an organization’s business and mission strategy has been defined, including 
the basic contributions expected from IT, the CIO needs to develop the strategies 
and plans that define how IT will be best deployed across the organization to make 
those contributions. I will refer to this as the IT strategy. The CIO must ensure that 
the IT strategy is aligned to the organization’s business and mission strategy, mean- 
ing that each IT investment can be linked back to the organizational goal or objec- 
tive that it supports. Ideally, the contribution of the IT investment can be measured 
in terms of how well it supports the relevant overarching organizational goal or ob- 
jective. 

A key component of the IT strategy is the enterprise architecture (EA). The EA 
provides views into how the organization operates, its key desired outcomes, the 
technology infrastructure that provides computing capability, the data that is used 
in the organization, and the application systems that support the organization. In 
leading organizations, the EA consists of both a current snapshot of the organiza- 
tion’s IT infrastructure, called the ‘as is’ architecture, and a snapshot of the target 
infrastructure, called the ‘to be’ architecture. IT modernization plans are then devel- 
oped with the intent to move from the ‘as-is’ to the ‘to-be’ states. ITAA believes it 
is imperative for the CIO to have sufficient authority to produce, deploy and main- 
tain the IT strategy, including the enterprise architecture. It is particularly impor- 
tant that the CIO be free to keep them current with a changing business and mis- 
sion environment and to ensure that they serve as the standard roadmap for all IT 
investment planning and execution. 

The development of the IT strategy, and the use of the strategy to guide the orga- 
nization during the implementation projects designed to move the organization from 
the current ‘as-is’ to the target ‘to-be’ states, cannot be accomplished by the CIO’s 
organization alone. The entire enterprise will be affected by the IT strategy; the en- 
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tire enterprise must be represented in the process that develops and oversees the 
execution of the strategy. This is, in effect, a component of organizational govern- 
ance. ITAA believes that the CIO must have appropriate authority, organizational 
placement, and peer relationships to ensure that an effective process exists for orga- 
nizational governance. 

I have touched on a number of key CIO roles that must be successfully addressed 
to ensure that an organization’s IT investments are both efficiently and effectively 
utilized. The CIO must have effective control over the planning, authorization, 
resourcing, and implementation of all IT. Effective control means that the CIO can 
delegate the implementation of IT as long as the CIO retains oversight and suffi- 
cient management mechanisms in place to ensure compliance with CIO-approved 
plans. We believe the CIO should not delegate enterprise-level planning, authoriza- 
tion and resourcing responsibilities. 

Let me turn attention to the organizational placement of the CIO. While ITAA 
recognizes the impact that attributes like culture and management style have on 
determining how to organize to optimize effectiveness, we believe that an organiza- 
tion is best able to leverage its IT if a CIO reports to the organization’s most senior 
official. Such placement sends an important signal to the rest of the organization 
about the value of IT and its management and better enables the CIO to ensure 
an effective IT governance process. It better positions the CIO to develop working 
relationships with other key senior executives in an organization’s leadership. 

We also believe that with such high organizational placement comes a responsi- 
bility to reach out to the organization to develop effective collaboration and govern- 
ance processes. A seat at the executive table must be used to inject IT into the stra- 
tegic mainstream, not isolate it from the rank and file. Elevating the CIO will help 
ensure that the broad needs of the organization are reflected in IT requirements and 
that efforts to standardize both IT and business processes receive appropriate rep- 
resentation. 

To summarize, IT is a critical component in helping organizations like the VA re- 
alize their strategic objectives. To harness the value of IT, the CIO maps agency 
mission and business process objectives to an information technology strategy. An 
enterprise architecture translates IT strategy into an actionable blueprint for mov- 
ing from the here and now to the where we want to be. Although the CIO is ulti- 
mately responsible for the effective alignment of IT performance with agency mis- 
sion, goals and objectives, this individual does not and must not operate in a vacu- 
um. To be effective, the process must enjoy widespread agency support and buy-in, 
and must originate from the top down. 

I thank you for the opportunity to testify before the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs. I will be pleased to address any questions you may have. ITAA will also be 
glad to meet with the Members of the Committee and their staffs on the important 
issues raised in this hearing. 

Chairman Craig. Thank you very much for that testimony, and 
also thank you for that invite. We will continue to work with you 
as we go through this. 

Now, Linda, let us turn to you, Linda Koontz, Director of Infor- 
mation Management, GAO. 

STATEMENT OF LINDA D. KOONTZ, DIRECTOR, INFORMATION 

MANAGEMENT ISSUES, UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 

ACCOUNTABILITY OFFICE 

Ms. Koontz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am pleased to be here 
today to discuss the organization of VA’s information technology 
program. I will be discussing our previous work on the role of Chief 
Information Officers in the Federal Government and in the private 
sector, as well as providing information on the evolution of the CIO 
position at VA. 

As you know, under the Clinger-Cohen Act the Congress has 
mandated that Federal CIOs play a central role in managing infor- 
mation technology within Federal agencies. In this way CIOs can 
help ensure that agencies manage their information functions in a 
coordinated and integrated fashion, and thus improve the efficiency 
and effectiveness of Government programs and operations. 
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In 2004 we reported that Federal CIOs were responsible for most 
of the key management areas we identified as required by statute 
or critical to effective information and technology management. All 
the CIOs were assigned responsibility for five key areas, for exam- 
ple, enterprise architecture and IT investment management, al- 
though they sometimes reported that they shared responsibility for 
these areas with other organizational units. 

Our past work also identified a number of organizational charac- 
teristics that contribute to CIO success. First, successful CIOs work 
with supportive senior executives who embrace the central role of 
technology in accomplishing mission objectives, and include the 
CIO as a full participant in senior decision-making. 

Second, successful CIOs have legitimate and influential roles in 
leading top managers to apply IT to business problems and needs. 
Placement of the position at an executive management level in the 
organization is important, but in addition, CIOs earn credibility 
and produce results by establishing effective working relationships 
with business units. 

Third, successful CIOs structure their organizations in ways that 
reflect a clear understanding of business and mission needs. This 
understanding is a prerequisite to aligning the CIO’s office to best 
serve the agency. To do this, CIOs also need knowledge of business 
processes, market trends, the agency’s current systems and avail- 
able IT skills. 

To be successful. Federal CIOs must overcome a number of chal- 
lenges. For example, according to a little over 80 percent of the 
CIOs, one major challenge is implementing effective IT manage- 
ment practices in such areas as information security, enterprise ar- 
chitecture, investment management, and e-Government. 

In a study that we recently released, CIOs at leading private sec- 
tor organizations reported responsibilities and challenges that were 
similar to those of their Federal counterparts. These private sector 
companies used both centralized and decentralized organizational 
structures, and several of the CIOs spoke of their efforts to achieve 
the right balance. In addition, most private sector companies had 
executive committees with authority and responsibility for gov- 
erning major IT investments. 

In recent years the CIO position at VA and the Department’s IT 
management, have received increased attention from VA leader- 
ship. For 2 V 2 years after the passage of the Clinger-Cohen Act in 
1996, the Department went without a CIO. For 2 years after that 
the CIO role was held by an executive who also had other major 
responsibilities. The Department then had an acting CIO for 1 
year, and in August 2001 it appointed a full-time permanent CIO. 

Subsequently, the Department proposed further strengthening 
the CIO position and centralizing IT management, recognizing that 
aspects of the VA computing environment were particularly chal- 
lenging and required substantial management attention. In par- 
ticular, the Department’s information services and systems were 
highly decentralized, and a large proportion of the Department’s IT 
budget was controlled by the VA’s administrations and staff offices. 

To address these challenges the Secretary issued a memo in 2002 
announcing that IT functions, programs and funding would be cen- 
tralized under the Department level CIO. 
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Although we have not reviewed the current status of this pro- 
posed realignment or VA’s current organizational structure, it re- 
mains our view that this realignment held promise for building a 
more solid foundation for investing in IT resources and improving 
the Department’s accountability over those resources. 

The additional oversight afforded the CIO could have a signifi- 
cant impact on the Department’s ability to more effectively account 
for and manage its approximately $2.1 billion in planned IT spend- 
ing. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes my statement. I would be happy 
to answer questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Koontz follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Linda D. Koontz, Director, Information Management 
Issues, United States Government Accountability Office 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

Thank you for inviting us to take part in your discussion of the information tech- 
nology organization at the Department of Veterans Affairs (VA) and the role of the 
Chief Information Officer (CIO). In carrying out its mission of serving our nation’s 
veterans, the department relies heavily on information technology, for which it is 
requesting about $2.1 billion in funding for fiscal year 2006. The CIO will play a 
vital role in ensuring that this money is well spent and that information technology 
is managed effectively. As we have previously reported, an effective CIO can make 
a significant difference in building the institutional capacity that is needed to im- 
prove an agency’s ability to manage information and technology and thus enhance 
program performance. 

At your request, we will discuss the role of CIOs in the Federal Government, 
present for comparison the results of our study of private-sector CIOs, and provide 
a historical perspective on the roles and responsibilities of VA’s CIO. 

In developing this testimony, we reviewed our previous work in this area. All 
work covered in this testimony was performed in accordance with generally accepted 
government auditing standards. 


RESULTS IN BRIEF 

Since the Clinger-Cohen Act established the CIO position in 1996, federal CIOs 
have played a central role in managing information and technology within federal 
agencies. According to CIOs at major departments and agencies,’ they generally held 
wide responsibilities and reported to their agency heads or other top level managers. 
In general, CIOs reported that they were responsible for key information and tech- 
nology management areas; for example, all the CIOs were responsible for five key 
areas (capital planning and investment management, information security, IT 
human capital, strategic planning for information technology and information re- 
source management, and enterprise architecture). In carrying out these responsibil- 
ities, the tenure of federal CIOs was often less than the length of time that some 
experts consider necessary for them to be effective and implement changes: the me- 
dian tenure was about 2 years, and the most common response regarding time re- 
quired to be effective was 3 to 5 years. In contrast, CIOs were generally helped in 
carrying out their responsibilities by the background and experience they brought 
to the job. Although their background was varied, most had background in informa- 
tion technology (IT) or related fields, many having previously served as CIOs; many 
also had business knowledge related to their agencies, having previously worked ei- 
ther at the agency or in an area related to its mission. Other factors that help CIOs 
meet their responsibilities effectively are described in guidance that we have issued; 
key among these are (1) being supported by senior executives who recognize the im- 
portance to their missions of IT and an effective CIO; (2) playing an influential role 
in appl 3 dng IT to business needs; and (3) being able to structure their organizations 
appropriately. At the same time, CIOs cited several challenges, of which the two 
most frequently mentioned were implementing effective IT management and obtain- 
ing sufficient and relevant resources. 

Private-sector CIOs reported responsibilities, challenges, and approaches to infor- 
mation and technology governance that are similar but not identical to those of their 
federal counterparts. Most of the private-sector CIOs we contacted had either sole 
or shared responsibility for the key management areas we explored, which cor- 
responded to those that we reported on in our federal agency review. Among the 
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areas in which most of the private-sector CIOs had or shared responsibility, 18 or 
more of the 20 we contacted cited five information and technology management 
areas (capital planning and investment management, information security, human 
capital for managing information resources, systems acquisition, and e-commerce); 
the first three of these were also responsibilities of all federal CIOs, and the last 
two were responsibilities of 90 percent of federal CIOs. The challenges cited by the 
private-sector CIOs were also similar to those cited by federal CIOs. Both private- 
sector and federal CIOs noted improving various IT management processes (e.g., IT 
investment decision making), developing IT leadership and stalls, working with en- 
terprise architectures, and ensuring the security of systems. To manage their IT, the 
private-sector companies used both centralized and decentralized organizational 
structures: in some, authority is centralized in the CIO’s office, while in others, it 
is decentralized in the business units, depending on other events in the company 
such as strategic realignments and acquisitions. Most of the private-sector compa- 
nies had executive committees with authority and responsibility for governing major 
IT investments. Many private-sector CIOs also told us that they were making efforts 
to move toward common business processes, such as by instituting cross-organiza- 
tional teams to work on developing enterprise wide systems and standards. 

With regard to VA, both the CIO position and IT management have received in- 
creased management attention over time. After going for 2 years after the passage 
of the Clinger-Cohen Act without a CIO, followed by 2 years with an executive 
whose time was divided among CIO and other major duties, and then 1 year with 
an acting CIO, the department appointed a full-time permanent CIO in August 
2001. Since then, the department proposed further strengthening the position and 
centralizing IT management, recognizing that aspects of its computing environment 
were particularly challenging and required substantial management attention. In 
particular, the department’s information systems and services were highly decen- 
tralized, and a large proportion of the department’s IT budget was controlled by the 
VA’s administrations and staff offices. To address these challenges, the Secretary 
issued a memo in 2002 announcing that IT functions, programs, and funding would 
be centralized under the department-level CIO. Although we have not reviewed the 
current status of this proposed realignment or VA’s current organizational struc- 
ture, it remains our view that the proposal held promise for improving IT account- 
ability and enabling the department to accomplish its mission. The additional over- 
sight afforded the CIO could have a significant impact on the department’s ability 
to more effectively account for and manage its approximately $2.1 billion in planned 
IT spending. 

VA comprises three major components: the Veterans Benefits Administration 
(VBA), the Veterans Health Administration (VHA), and the National Cemetery Ad- 
ministration (NCA). VA’s mission is summed up in its mission statement, a 
quotation from Abraham Lincoln: “to care for him who shall have borne the battle 
and for his widow and his orphan.” VA carries out this mission by providing benefits 
and other services to veterans and dependents. 

The department’s vision is to be a more customer-focused organization, func- 
tioning as “One VA.” This vision stemmed from the recognition that veterans think 
of VA as a single entity, but often encountered a confusing, bureaucratic maze of 
uncoordinated programs that put them through repetitive and frustrating adminis- 
trative procedures and delays. The “One VA” vision is to create versatile new ways 
for veterans to obtain services and information by streamlining interactions with 
customers and integrating IT resources to enable VA employees to help customers 
more quickly and effectively. This vision will require modifying or replacing sepa- 
rate information systems with integrated systems using common standards to the 
information across VA programs and with external partner organizations, such as 
the Department of Defense. Accordingly, effective management of its IT programs 
is vital to VA’s successful achievement of its vision and mission. 

Table 1 shows a breakdown of VA’s approximately $2.1 billion IT budget request 
for fiscal year 2006. Of the total, VHA accounted for approximately $1.8 billion, VBA 
approximately $150 million, and NCA approximately $11 million. The remaining 
$84 million was designated for the department level. 

Table 1. — Breakdown of VA’s Fiscal Year 2006 Information Technology Budget Request 

[in millions] 


Organization Request 


In percent 

VHA 

$1835 

88% 

VBA 

150 

7% 

NCA 

11 

<1% 
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Table 1. — Breakdown of VA's Fiscal Year 2006 Information Technology Budget Request — 

Continued 
[in millions] 


Organization Request 


In percent 

Deparfment 

84 

4% 

$2,080 




Spune: GAO analysis VA data. 


CIO PLAYS MAJOR ROLE IN FEDERAL IT MANAGEMENT 

The Congress has long recognized that IT has the potential to enable federal 
agencies to accomplish their missions more quickly, effectively, and economically. 
However, fully exploiting this potential presents challenges to agencies. Despite sula- 
stantial IT investments, the federal government’s management of information re- 
sources has produced mixed results. One of the ways in which the Congress has ad- 
dressed this issue was to establish the CIO position; an agency’s CIO is to serve 
as the focal point for information and technology management within an agency. In 
1996, the Clinger-Cohen Act established the position of agency CIO and specified 
responsibilities for this position. Among these responsibilities, the Act required that 
the CIOs in the 24 major departments and agencies have information resources 
management (IRM) as their “primary duty.” 

The Congress has mandated that CIOs should play a key leadership role in ensur- 
ing that agencies manage their information functions in a coordinated and inte- 
grated fashion in order to improve the efficiency and effectiveness of government 
programs and operations.” 

CIO RESPONSIBILITIES AND REPORTING RELATIONSHIPS 

CIOs have responsibilities that can contribute significantly to the successful im- 
plementation of information systems and processes. In July 2004, we reported on 
CIO roles, responsibilities, and challenges (among other things) at 27 major agen- 
cies. For this work, we identified major areas of CIO responsibilities that were ei- 
ther statutory requirements or critical to effective information and technology man- 
agement. Altogether, we identified the 13 areas shown in table 2. 

Table 2. — Major Areas of CIO Responsibility 


Area of responsibility 

Description 

Applicable laws 

Records management 


Information dissemination* 


Information disclosure* 

Privacy 

Area of responsibility 

Statistical policy and coordination 


Applicable laws 


IT capital planning and investment management 
Planning and management of IT capital investments 
44 U.S.C. 3506(h), 40 U.S.C. 11312 & 11313 
Ensuring that agency implements and enforces records 
management policies and procedures under the Federal 
Records Act 44 U.S.C. 3506(t) 

Ensuring that information dissemination activities meet pol- 
icy goals such as timely and equitable public access to 
information 44 U.S.C. 3506(d) 

Ensuring appropriate information 44 U.S.C. 3506(g) acoess 
under the Freedom of Information Act 
Ensuring agency compliance 44 U.S.C. 3506(g) with the Pri- 
vacy Act and related laws 
Description 

Performing statistical policy and coordination tunctions, in- 
cluding ensuring the relevance, accuracy, and timeliness 
of information collected or created for statistical pur- 
poses 

44 U.S.C. 3506(e) 


Source: GAO analysis. 


“Three areas of responsibility-enterprise architecture; systems acquisition, devel- 
opment, and integration; and government initiatives — are not assigned to CIOs by 
statute; they are assigned to the agency heads by law or guidance. However, in vir- 
tually all agencies, the agency heads have delegated these areas of responsibility to 
their CIOs. 
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For our later private-sector study, we combined Information dissemination and In- 
formation disclosure into a single function in order to increase these functions’ rel- 
evance for private-sector CIOs. 

According to our report, CIOs were generally responsible for the key information 
and technology management areas shown in the table, although not all CIOs were 
completely responsible for all areas.” For example: 

All the CIOs were responsible for the first five areas in the table (capital planning 
and investment management, enterprise architecture, information security, IT/IRM 
strategic planning, and IT/IRM human capital). 

More than half had responsibility for six additional areas (major government ini- 
tiatives, systems acquisition, information collection/paperwork reduction, records 
management, information dissemination, and privacy). 

Fewer than half were responsible for two areas (information disclosure and statis- 
tics). 

It was common for CIOs to share responsibility for certain functions, and in some 
cases responsibilities were assigned to other offices. For example, systems acquisi- 
tion responsibility could be shared among the CIO and other officials, such as a pro- 
curement executive or program executive; disclosure could be assigned to general 
counsel and public affairs, while statistical policy could be assigned to offices that 
deal with the agency’s data analysis. Nevertheless, even for areas of responsibility 
that were not assigned to CIOs, agency CIOs generally reported that they contrib- 
uted to the successful execution of the agency’s overall responsibilities in that area. 

In carrying out their responsibilities, ClOs generally reported to their agency 
heads. For 19 of the agencies in our review, the CIOs stated that they had this re- 
porting relationship. In the other 8 agencies, the CIOs stated that they reported in- 
stead to another senior official, such as a deputy secretary, under secretary, or as- 
sistant secretary. In addition, 8 of the 19 CIOs who said they had a direct reporting 
relationship with the agency head noted that they also reported to another senior 
executive, usually the deputy secretary or under secretary for management, on an 
operational basis. According to members of our Executive Council on Information 
Management and Technology, what is most critical is for the CIO to report to a top 
level official. 


TENURE AND BACKGROUNDS OF CIOS 

Federal CIOs often remained in their positions for less than the length of time 
that some experts consider necessary for them to be effective and implement 
changes. At the departments and agencies included in our review, the median time 
in the position of permanent CIOs whose time in office had been completed was 
about 23 months. For career CIOs, the median was 32 months; the median for polit- 
ical appointees was 19 months. To the question of how long a CIO needed to stay 
in office to be effective, the most common response of the CIOs (and former agency 
IT executives whom we consulted) was 3 to 5 years. Between February 10, 1996, 
and March 1, 2004, only about 35 percent of the permanent CIOs who had com- 
pleted their time in office reportedly had stayed in office for a minimum of 3 years. 
The gap between actual time in office and the time needed to be effective is con- 
sistent with the view of many agency CIOs that the turnover rate was high, and 
that this rate was influenced by the political environment, the pay differentials be- 
tween the public and private sectors, and the challenges that CIOs face. 

In contrast, the CIOs at the 27 agencies were generally helped in carrying out 
their responsibilities by the background and experience they brought to the job. The 
background of the ClOs varied in that they had previously worked in the govern- 
ment, the private sector, or academia, and they had a mix of technical and manage- 
ment experience. However, virtually all had work experience or educational back- 
grounds in IT or IT-related fields; 12 agency CIOs had previously served in a CIO 
or deputy CIO capacity. Moreover, most of them had business knowledge related to 
their agencies because they had previously worked at the agency or had worked in 
an area related to the agency’s mission. 

SUCCESS FACTORS AND CHALLENGES OF CIOS 

To allow CIOs to serve effectively in the key leadership role envisioned by the 
Congress, federal agencies should use the full potential of CIOs as information and 
technology management leaders and active participants in the development of the 
agency’s strategic plans and policies. The CIOs, in turn, must meet the challenges 
of building credible organizations and developing and organizing information and 
technology management capabilities to meet mission needs. 

In February 2001, we issued guidance on the effective use of CIOs, which de- 
scribes the following three factors as key contributors to CIO success: 
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• Supportive senior executives embrace the central role of technology in accom- 
plishing mission objectives and include the CIO as a full participant in senior execu- 
tive decision making. 

• Effective CIOs have legitimate and influential roles in leading top managers to 
apply IT to business problems and needs. Placement of the position at an executive 
management level in the organization is important, but in addition, effective CIOs 
earn credibility and produce results by establishing effective working relationships 
with business unit heads. 

• Successful CIOs structure their organizations in ways that reflect a clear under- 
standing of business and mission needs. Along with knowledge of business proc- 
esses, market trends, internal legacy structures, and available IT skills, this under- 
standing is necessary to ensure that the CIO’s office is aligned to best serve agency 
needs. 

The CIO study that we reported on in July 2004 also provides information on the 
major challenges that federal CIOs face in fulfilling their duties. In particular, CIOs 
view IT governance processes, funding, and human capital as critical to their suc- 
cess, as indicated by two challenges that were cited by over 80 percent of the CIOs: 
implementing effective information technology management and obtaining sufficient 
and relevant resources. 


EFFECTIVE IT MANAGEMENT 

Leading organizations execute their information technology management respon- 
sibilities reliably and efficiently. A little over 80 percent of the CIOs reported that 
they faced one or more challenges related to implementing effective IT management 
practices at their agencies. This is not surprising given that, as we have previously 
reported, the government has not always successfully executed the IT management 
areas that were most frequently cited as challenges by the ClOs-information secu- 
rity, enterprise architecture, investment management, and e-gov. 

SUFFICIENT AND RELEVANT RESOURCES 

One key element in ensuring an agency’s information and technology success is 
having adequate resources. Virtually all agency CIOs cited resources, both in dollars 
and staff, as major challenges. The funding issues cited generally concerned the de- 
velopment and implementation of agency IT budgets and whether certain IT 
projects, programs, or operations were being adequately funded. 

We have previously reported that the way agency initiatives are originated can 
create funding challenges that are not found in the private sector. For example, cer- 
tain information systems may be mandated or legislated, so the agency does not 
have the flexibility to decide whether to pursue them. Additionally, there is a great 
deal of uncertainty about the funding levels that may be available from year to year. 

The government also faces long-standing and widely recognized challenges in 
maintaining a high-quality IT workforce. In 1994 and 2001, we reported on the im- 
portance that leading organizations placed on malting sure they had the right mix 
of skills in their IT workforce. About 70 percent of the agency CIOs reported on a 
number of substantial IT human capital challenges, including, in some cases, the 
need for additional staff. Other challenges included recruiting, retention, training 
and development, and succession planning. 

In addition, two other commonly cited challenges were communicating and col- 
laborating (both internally and externally) and managing change. 

COMMUNICATING AND COLLABORATING 

Our prior work has shown the importance of communication and collaboration, 
both within an agency and with its external partners. For example, one of the crit- 
ical success factors we identified in our guide focuses on the CIO’s ability to estab- 
lish his or her organization as a central player in the enterprise. Ten agency CIOs 
reported that communication and collaboration were challenges. Examples of inter- 
nal communication and collaboration challenges included: (1) cultivating, nurturing, 
and maintaining partnerships and alliances while producing results in the best in- 
terest of the enterprise; and (2) establishing supporting governance structures that 
ensure two-way communication with the agency head and effective communication 
with the business part of the organization and component entities. Other CIOs cited 
activities associated with communicating and collaborating with outside entities as 
challenges, including sharing information with partners and influencing the Con- 
gress and 0MB. 
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MANAGING CHANGE 

Top leadership involvement and clear lines of accountability for making manage- 
ment improvements are critical to overcoming an organization’s natural resistance 
to change, marshaling the resources needed to improve management, and building 
and maintaining organization-wide commitment to new ways of doing business. 
Some CIOs reported challenges associated with implementing both changes origi- 
nating from their own initiative and changes from outside forces. Implementing 
major IT changes can involve not only technical risks but also non-technical risks, 
such as those associated with people and the organization’s culture. Six CIOs cited 
dealing with the government’s culture and bureaucracy as challenges to imple- 
menting change. Former agency IT executives also cited the need for cultural 
changes as a major challenge facing CIOs. Accordingly, in order to effectively imple- 
ment change, it is important that CIOs build understanding, commitment, and sup- 
port among those who will be affected by the change. 

Effectively tackling these reported challenges can improve the likelihood of a 
CIO’s success. Until these challenges are overcome, federal agencies are unlikely to 
optimize their use of information and technology, which can affect an organization’s 
ability to effectively and efficiently implement its programs and missions. 

The CIO Position in the Private Sector Has Similarities to the Federal CIO Posi- 
tion. 

In September 2005, we reported the results of our study of CIOs at leading pri- 
vate-sector organizations, in which we described the CIOs’ responsibilities and 
major challenges, as well as private-sector approaches to information and technology 
governance. 

The set of responsibilities assigned to CIOs in the private sector were similar to 
those in the federal sector. In most areas, there was little difference between the 
private and federal sectors in the percentage of CIOs who had or shared a particular 
responsibility. In 4 of the 12 areas — enterprise architecture, strategic planning, in- 
formation collection, and information dissemination and disclosure — the difference 
between the private- and federal-sector CIOs was greater; in each case, fewer CIOs 
in the private sector had these responsibilities. In all, the six functions least likely 
to be the CIO’s responsibility in the federal sector were equivalent to the five func- 
tions least likely to be his or her responsibility in the private sector. Some of the 
federal CIOs functions, such as information collection and statistical policy, did not 
map directly to the management areas in several of the private-sector organizations 
we contacted. 

Figure 1 compares federal and private-sector CIO responsibilities for the 12 areas, 
showing the percentage of CIOs who had or shared responsibility for each area. 

FIGURE l: COMPARISON OF THE EXTENT TO WHICH PRIVATE-SECTOR AND FEDERAL CIOS 
ARE RESPONSIBLE FOE MANAGEMENT AREAS. 

Federal CIOs Private CIOs. 

Source: W. 

Among the private-sector CIOs, it was common to share responsibility with either 
business units or corporate functional areas; these sharing relationships accounted 
for almost a third of all responses. Among federal CIOs, the sharing of responsibility 
was not described in as many areas. 

CHALLENGES IDENTIFIED BY PRIVATE-SECTOR CIOS 

Approximately half of all the private-sector CIOs described four major challenges: 

• Aligning IT with business goals was cited by 11 of the CIOs. This challenge re- 
quires the CIOs to develop IT plans to support their companies’ business objectives. 
In many cases this entails cross-organization coordination and collaboration. 

• Implementing new enterprise technologies (e.g., radio frequency identification, 
enterprise resource planning systems, and customer relationship management sys- 
tems) was cited by 8 of the CIOs. This challenge requires the broad coordination 
of business and corporate units. 

• Controlling IT costs and increasing efficiencies was cited by 9 of the CIOs. Sev- 
eral CIOs explained that by controlling costs and providing the wane or better serv- 
ice at lower cost, they are able to contribute to their companies’ bottom lines. A few 
CIOs also said that they generate resources for new investments out of the re- 
sources freed up by cost savings. 

• Ensuring data security and integrity was cited by 9 of the CIOs. Closely associ- 
ated with this challenge was ensuring the privacy of data, which was raised by 6 
CIOs. 
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Additional management challenges commonly raised by the private-sector CIOs 
included: 

• developing IT leadership and skills (7), 

• managing vendors, including outsourcing (7), 

• improving internal customer satisfaction (5). 

Additional technical challenges commonly raised by the private-sector CIOs in- 
cluded: 

• implementing customer service/customer relationship management (CRM) sys- 
tems (7), 

• identifying opportunities to leverage new technology (6), 

• integrating and enhancing systems and processes (5), and 

• rationalizing IT architecture (5). 

The challenges mentioned by the private-sector CIOs overlapped with those men- 
tioned by Federal CIOs in our previous study. Improving various IT management 
processes was mentioned by several private-sector CIOs (e.g., IT investment decision 
making) as well as by federal CIOs, as was developing IT leadership and skills. In 
technology-related areas, both private-sector and federal CIOs mentioned working 
with enterprise architectures and ensuring the security of systems as challenges. Al- 
though the challenges mentioned by private-sector ClOs resembled those mentioned 
by federal CIOs, there were a few differences. Private-sector CIOs mentioned chal- 
lenges related to increasing IT’s contribution to the bottom line — such as controlling 
costs, increasing efficiencies, and using technology to improve business processes — 
while federal CIOs tended to mention overcoming organizational barriers and ob- 
taining sufficient resources. 

IT GOVERNANCE IN THE PRIVATE SECTOR 

When asked to describe how the governance of information management and tech- 
nology is carried out in their companies, 16 of the 20 private-sector companies told 
us that they had an executive committee with the authority and responsibility for 
governing major IT investments. As part of the governance of IT assets in their com- 
panies, nine of the CIOs said that they shared responsibility for IT investment man- 
agement and that their involvement ranged from providing strong leadership to re- 
viewing plans to ensure that they complied with corporate standards. 

Many of the private-sector CIOs were actively working to increase coordination 
among business units to enhance their governance process. Seven of the CIOs de- 
scribed efforts under way to implement enterprise-wide financial and supply chain 
systems, which will move the companies to common business processes. Six CIOs 
also described using cross-organizational teams (sometimes called centers of excel- 
lence), which drive these broad collaborative efforts and others, such as the estab- 
lishment of standards and common practices. 

With regard to the governance of the development of new systems, many of the 
private-sector CIOs described a process in which they collaborated closely with busi- 
ness units and corporate functional units in planning and developing systems to 
meet specific needs. 

The extent of the CIOs’ involvement ranged from providing strong leadership and 
carrying out most activities to reviewing the other components’ plans to ensure that 
they complied with corporate standards. 

With regard to sharing authority for decisions on the management of IT assets, 
several CIOs spoke of balancing between centralization and decentralization of au- 
thority and described their efforts to move between the two extremes to find the 
right balance. The appropriate balance depended on other events occurring in the 
companies, such as major strategic realignments or acquisitions. For example, one 
CIO described his current evolution from a relatively decentralized structure — an 
artifact of a major effort to enable growth in the corporation — to a more centralized 
structure in order to reduce costs and drive profits. 

ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE CIO POSITION AT VA HAVE EVOLVED OVER TIME 

Since enactment of the Clinger-Cohen Act in 1996, the roles and responsibilities 
of VA’s Chief Information Officer have evolved. From lacking a CIO entirely, the de- 
partment has taken steps to address the challenges posed by its multiple wide- 
spread components and its decentralized information technology and services. In 
June 1998, VA assigned CIO responsibility to a top manager. However, we reported 
in July 1998 that the person holding the CIO position at VA had multiple additional 
major responsibilities, as this person also served as Assistant Secretary for Manage- 
ment, Chief Financial Officer, and Deputy Assistant Secretary for Budget. According 
to the Act, the CIO’s primary responsibility should be information and technology 
management. Noting that VA’s structure was decentralized, its IT budget was large. 
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and its CIO faced serious information and technology management issues, we rec- 
ommended that the Secretary appoint a CIO with full-time responsibilities for IRM. 
Concurring with the recommendation, VA established the position of Assistant Sec- 
retary for Information and Technology to serve as its CIO. 

As of May 2000, however, the position of Assistant Secretary for Information and 
Technology was vacant, and as we reported at the time, it had been unfilled since 
its creation in 1998. The Secretary then created and filled the position of Principal 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Information and Technology, designating that person 
as VA’s acting CIO until an Assistant Secretary could be appointed. The Secretary 
also realigned IRM functions within VA under this position, which reported directly 
to the Secretary. 

As we reported, the Principal Deputy Assistant Secretary was involved in IT plan- 
ning issues across the department. In addition to advising the Secretary on IT 
issues, he served as chair of the department’s CIO Council and as a member of the 
department’s Capital Investment Board, and he worked with the CIOs in VBA and 
VHA (at the time, NCA had no CIO). According to this official, one of his priorities 
was to ensure that IT activities in VBA and VHA were in concert with VA’s depart- 
ment-wide efforts. 

In August 2001, VA filled the CIO position. In March 2002, we testified that this 
hiring was one of the important strides that the Secretary of Veterans Affairs had 
made to improve the department’s IT leadership and management, along with malt- 
ing a commitment to reform the department’s use of IT. 

On June 29, 2003, the CIO retired after a tenure of almost 2 years (about the 
median length of tenure for federal CIOs, as discussed above); the current CIO was 
confirmed in January 2004. 

Figure 1 is a time line showing the history of the CIO position at VA since the 
passage of the Clinger-Cohen Act. 

Figure 1: Time Line of CK) Tenure at VA 
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VA PROPOSED TO REALIGN ITS IT ORGANIZATION IN RESPONSE TO IT 
MANAGEMENT CHALLENGES 

Our prior work highlighted some of the challenges that the CIO faced as a result 
of the way the department was organized to carry out its IT mission. Among these 
challenges was that information systems and services were highly decentralized, 
and the VA administrations and staff offices controlled a majority of the depart- 
ment’s IT budget. For example, in VA’s information technology budget for fiscal year 
2002 of approximately $1.25 billion, YHA controlled about $1.02 billion (over 80 per- 
cent), whereas the department level controlled about $60.2 million (less than 5 per- 
cent). 

In addition, we noted that there was neither direct nor indirect reporting to VA’s 
cyber security officer — the department’s senior security official — thus raising ques- 
tions about this person’s ability to enforce compliance with security policies and pro- 
cedures and ensure accountability for actions taken throughout the department. The 
more than 600 information security officers in VA’s three administrations and its 
many medical facilities throughout the country were responsible for ensuring the de- 
partment’s information security, although they reported only to their facility’s direc- 
tor or to the chief information officer of their administration. 

Given the large annual funding base and decentralized management structure, we 
testified that it was crucial for the departmental CIO to ensure that well-established 
and integrated processes for leading, managing, and controlling investments are 
commonplace and followed throughout the department. This is consistent with the 
finding in our CIO review that implementation of IT management practices was a 
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challenge; over half of federal CIOs identified IT investment management specifi- 
cally. 

Recognizing weaknesses in accountability for the department’s IT resources and 
the need to reorganize IT management and financing, the Secretary announced a 
realignment of the department’s IT operations in a memorandum dated August 
2002. According to the memorandum, the realignment would centralize IT functions, 
programs, workforce personnel, and funding into the office of the department-level 
CIO. In particular, several significant changes were described: 

• The CIOs in each of the three administrations-VHA, VBA, and NCA — were to 
be designated deputy CIOs and were to report directly to the department-level CIO. 
Previously, these officials served as component-level CIOs who reported only to their 
respective administrations under secretaries. 

• All administration-level cyber security functions were to be consolidated under 
the department’s cyber security office, and all monies earmarked by VA for these 
functions were to be placed under the authority of the cyber security officer. Infor- 
mation security officers previously assigned to VHA’s 21 veterans integrated service 
network would report directly to the cyber security officer, thus extending the re- 
sponsibilities of the cyber security office to the field. 

Beginning in fiscal year 2003, the department level CIO would assume executive 
authority over VA’s IT funding. 

In September 2002, we testified that in pursuing these reforms, the Secretary 
demonstrated the significance of establishing an effective management structure for 
building credibility in the way IT is used, and took a significant step toward achiev- 
ing a “One VA” vision. The Secretary’s initiative was also a bold and innovative step 
by the department — one that has been undertaken by few other federal agencies. 
For example, of 17 agencies contacted in 2002, 8 reported having component level 
CIOs, none of which reported to the department level CIO. Only one agency with 
component-level CIOs reported that its department-level CIO had authority over all 
IT funding. 

We also noted that the CIO’s success in managing IT operations under the re- 
alignment would hinge on effective collaboration with business counterparts to 
guide IT solutions that meet mission needs, and we pointed out the importance of 
the three key contributors to CIO success described in our 2001 guidance (discussed 
earlier). 

Although we have not reviewed the current status of this proposed realignment 
or VA’s current organizational structure, it remains our view that the proposed re- 
alignment held promise for building a more solid foundation for investing in and im- 
proving the department’s accountability over IT resources. Specifically, under the re- 
alignment the CIO would assume budget authority over all IT funding, including 
authority to veto proposals submitted from sub-department levels. This could have 
a significant effect on VA’s accountability for how components are spending money. 

To sum up, the CIO plays a vital role in ensuring that VA’s funds are well spent 
and in managing information technology to serve our nation’s veterans. In our view, 
the realignment of VA’s IT organization proposed in 2002 held promise for improv- 
ing accountability and enabling the department to accomplish its mission. The addi- 
tional oversight afforded the CIO could have a significant impact on the depart- 
ment’s ability to more effectively account for and manage its proposed $2.1 billion 
in planned IT spending. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my statement. I would be pleased to respond to any 
questions that you or other Members of this Committee may have at this time. 

Chairman Craig. Thank you very much, Linda. 

Paul, you stated in your testimony that the CIO should not dele- 
gate enterprise level planning, authorization or resourcing respon- 
sibilities, and that the CIO should report to the organization’s most 
senior officer. Can you cite an example of another government enti- 
ty with whom ITAA organizations have contracted, that from your 
vantage point, have achieved this organizational structure, and 
how has that led to a successful IT strategy? 

Mr. WOHLLEBEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that I can cite 
a single large department that has achieved all aspects of that. 
There are some small independent agencies that I think have 
moved in the direction where the CIO is charged, responsible, and 
executes against all of those. 
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By the same token, I have not pursued a study of all of those or- 
ganizations. I am sort of speaking from an ad hoc basis. 

Chairman Craig. All right. Also in your testimony you stated 
that the IT business process must originate from the top down. VA, 
however, believes that much of the credit for its success in elec- 
tronic health records is directly due to some very decentralized ini- 
tiatives. Do you believe that there is an appropriate balance to be 
struck between planning, authorization, resourcing and implemen- 
tation of a macro-program level, and less centralization at a micro- 
project level? In short, should VA vest total control in its CIO? 

Mr. WOHLLEBEN. My experience with Government organizations 
in general — and I would prefer not to speak to VA specifically be- 
cause I do not claim to be an expert on their internal culture — but 
in general, our position at ITAA is that the planning that involves 
the vision and the strategy needs to be centrally controlled and 
that should be a duty of the CIO. That involves the control of the 
strategy and the budgeting and resourcing of that strategy in terms 
of execution plans. 

Depending on the nature of an organization and its mission, the 
execution of that plan could be accomplished centrally or could be 
accomplished in a more decentralized approach where those re- 
sponsibilities are delegated. 

If I could further explain that, where you have an organization 
that has, across the enterprise their mission is either the same or 
has attributes of a common mission, the centralized model is one 
that can be executed. Where you have missions that differ, where 
people at the local level who are executing that mission understand 
how you carry out that mission much better, it is imperative that 
those people be involved in the design of the systems that are going 
to support them. If they are not, our finding, and I believe the find- 
ing in both commercial and in Government sectors over time, has 
been that those systems are not able to be developed to meet those 
requirements of the people who are actually executing the work 
and carrying out the mission. 

Chairman Craig. Linda, your testimony has indicated that the 
average tenure of Federal CIOs is less than the length of time that 
any consider necessary to implement the policies that a CIO is ex- 
pected to implement. VA is certainly no exception. With that said, 
should the Government expect CIOs to do less, or do we believe 
that there are any strategies the Government can implement to en- 
courage CIOs to remain in their positions longer? 

Ms. Koontz. When we did our study on Federal CIOs that we 
issued in 2004, I think that we said the average tenure was around 
23 months, which was about 2 years. CIOs at the same time said 
that staying in a position for about 3 to 5 years was really the 
amount of time that was needed in order to show any kind of re- 
sults or to make an impact. 

Some of the major things that were cited in terms of the turnover 
by CIOs were the differences in salary between the private sector 
and the public sector, and also the scope of responsibilities that are 
involved in being a public sector CIO. We actually have some ongo- 
ing work looking at various governance models, and we are con- 
tinuing to study the appropriate responsibilities for a CIO in a pub- 
lic setting. 
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Chairman Craig. Most private sector companies authorize and 
govern major IT investments by executive committees, we are told, 
and I think you reference that also, Paul. The Federal Government 
is not a private sector corporation. Still, do you believe the Govern- 
ment should consider management of large IT investments through 
the use of an executive committee, and do you think this could help 
our continuity efforts, given that different committee members may 
stay with Government employment for longer tenures than the av- 
erage CIO? I mean in examining this, has that been a part of your 
consideration? 

Ms. Koontz. Yes, that has clearly been part of our consideration. 
When we talk about an executive committee responsible for over- 
seeing IT investments, I think what we are talking about is having 
some kind of IT investment process. What we have noted from our 
studies is that, just as my colleague here mentioned in his testi- 
mony, that developing systems is a collaborative process, and both 
the CIOs and the business units need to be involved. Bringing to- 
gether the executives who all have a stake in this, including the 
CIO, to make decisions about investments, is very, very important. 
If you have a strong investment process in place, I think it actually 
transcends changes in individual personnel or even maybe changes 
in administrations that take place because you have a strong proc- 
ess for bringing the right people to the table. 

One feature that we think is critical though in an investment 
management process is that the CIO have veto power over pro- 
posed investments, and the reason is, is that in that way the CIO 
can ensure that any proposed projects that are brought to him by 
the administrations or that are centrally proposed, fit with the en- 
terprise architecture and they meet the various network and other 
standards that are in place, and that they meet security require- 
ments. He uses an enterprise architecture in order to ensure that 
there is an enterprise approach, and that systems are not duplica- 
tive, but they are integrated. 

So, yes, that is a feature that is important in both the private 
and the public sectors, and can help any organization do more ef- 
fective IT management. 

Chairman Craig. Paul, any comments on that question? 

Mr. WOHLLEBEN. I would agree, Mr. Chairman. The way I would 
describe the introduction of the enterprise architecture into an or- 
ganization and the utility, the enterprise architecture, if agreed to 
by the senior leadership team as capturing the intended business 
processes and the use of technology that the organization is moving 
towards, it gives the CIO and whatever governance committee is 
being used to look at IT investments, something to compare the in- 
vestments, and gives them a very, very strong tool to enforce com- 
pliance to a blueprint to move to the future, or to veto investments 
that are not in compliance, and it is a tool that is just now coming 
onto the scene in the Federal Government, but maturing to the 
point where it is useful. 

Chairman Craig. We have a unique challenge here in 
transitioning government into the 21st century, gaining the effi- 
ciencies that we see in the private sector in these areas, and still 
sustaining core missions as attended. Even with executive commit- 
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tees, the reality of the politics involved when you have an executive 
committee of 575 Members of the United States Congress 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Craig. Yet, I would suggest in all of that frustration 
the absolute need for continuance, continuity and all of that for the 
sake of those who these agencies serve, but also the efficiency of 
the resources that are employed in these agencies. 

We appreciate your testimony, and we will more than likely be 
back, ask you to revisit this along the way, as we stay in tune with 
what the VA is doing. We are not going to say “attempting to do,” 
but “will be doing” to get the kind of changes necessary, and the 
evolution of the culture to where it is most efficient. 

Thank you all very much for being with us today, and the com- 
mittee will stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:40 a.m., the committee was adjourned.] 
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Comparison of duality of Care for Patients in the Veterans Health 
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Background: The Veterans Heafth ArknuiUtra^on (VHA} has 
introduced an integrated eiecfronic rnedicai record, performance 
measurement and other system changes cNiecied at improving 
care, fteant cotnparisorB iviSi other deltvery systems have be») 
limited to a small s^ of indicators. 

Objcciive; To compare the quality of VHA care with that of care 
in a national san^le by usir^ a comfxehensive quality-of-c^ 
measure. 

Design: Cross>sectfomd comparison. 

SeRtrig; 13 VHA health cate systems and 12 communities. 

Patients; 59£ VHA patients and 992 parents idenHfied through 
lanckmi-di^t dialing. M! were men older tfran 35 years of a^. 

Measurements: Between 1997 arrd 2000, quality was measured 
by using a chart-based quali^ {mtrument consisting of 34S indi- 
catofs targeting 26 conditions. Restriis twre adjusted for duster- 
ing, age, number of vi^ts, and medical conchtiems. 

Results: Patients frwn the VHA sawed signSficanlly higher for 
adjusted ovemti qiatify f£7% vs. 51%: diNerence. 16 perc«4age 


points Cl, 14 to 18 percental points}}. chrorHc efisease care 
(72% vs. 59%: dinerence, 13 percentage pohits [Cl, 10 to 17 
percerrtage pointsJb and preventive care (64% vs. 44%: differ- 
ence, 20 pemntage points [G. 13 to 28 percoitage points}), but 
not for aode cars. Itie VHA advantege was most promirtent in 
processes targeted by VHA performance measurement (£&% vs. 
43%; difference. 33 percentage prints [G 31 to 38 pocentage 
points}} and least prominent In areas unrelated to VHA perfor- 
mance measurement (55% vs. 50%; diffemnee^ 5 percentage 
pmnts [O, 0 to 10 pment^ points!}. 

Limitations: Unmeasured residue Terences In patierd charac- 
teristics, a lower response rate in die n^ional samjde, and differ- 
etutes in documentation jvactites could have contributed to some 
of the ot»etved thfferences. 

Conclusions: Patients frewn the VHA received hlgh^-qu^ify 
care accordh^ to a broad measine. Oiffetences were palest in 
areas where the t^tA lias edaWthed performance measures and 
actively monitors p^onrwKe. 

A/m Intan MeO. 3X)4;iat.938-945. «m.assMui{; 

For aiAivy ai%BoiK. see md of text 


A S methods for mcasuiing the quality of medical care 
have matuted, widespread quality prcdilcms have be- 
come inaeasingly evident (1, 2). The solution to jhese 
prdiilems is much less obwous, howevM-, parciculaciy with 
regard to large delivery ^rstems. Many edwervets have sug- 
gested. that improved infdrrnaciofl systems, systematic per- 
fecmancc monitoring, and coordination of care axe neccs- 
saty to enhance the quality of rnedica! care (3). Aichough 
the use of int^ated information systems (including dec- 
trontcniedtcal records) and performance indicators has be- 
come more common throughout the (J.S. health care sys- 
tem, most providen are not part of a larger integrated 
deltvery system and continue to rdy on tradUiional infor- 
mation systems (4). 

An exception is the Veterans Health Administration 
(VH/^. As the largest delivery system in dte United States, 
the VHA has been recognized as a leader in developing a 
more coordinated system of care. Beginning in the early 
1990s, VHA iradership instituted twdj a sojdusticatcd 
cicoronic medical record system and a quality measure- 
ment approach that holds regional managers accountable 
for semal processes io preventive care and in the man^e- 
menc of common chronic condidons (5, 6). Other changes 
include a system-wide o>mmitment to quality improve- 


ment piindplcs and a pannenhip between teseardios and 
managers for quality improvement (7). 

As Jha and colleagues (8) have shown, since these 
changes hive been implemented, VHA performance has 
outpaced that of Medicare in the specific areas' targeted. 
Nevertheless, whether this improvement has extended be- 
yond the relatively narrow scope of the performance mea- 
sures is unknown. Beyond that study, the data comparing 
VHA care with other sysems of care are sparse and mixed. 
For example, patients hospitalized at VHA hospitals were 
more likely than Medicare patients to receive angiotensin- 
converting entyme inhibitors and thrombolysis after tn)m- 
cardial inftirction (9). On (he other hand, VHA padoits 
■were less likely to receive ai^ography when indicate and 
had higher mortality rates after coronary artery l^pass 
grafting than patients in conununity hospitals (10, I!). 
Kerr and colleagues found that care for diabetes was better 
in almost every dimension in the VHA system chan in 
commercial managed care (12). More extensive compiri- 
soiis, especially of outpatient care, arc lacking. To xddrcK 
these issues, a more comprehenshw assessment of quali^ is 
needed. 

Using a broad measure of quality of care that is based 
on medical record review and was developed outside ihc 


tnpnwu^ PMient Cur it s special secuoa /tms6 Aipponat in pm itx U.S. D«pa'fmcni c^HcaMi sndHuzAan S^/vicu [HH3} Agcocy S/r HcaiEho/e Reisnlt >nd Qm^tiy 

TIk ojxitiDfti upitind in th>> ankle ut thow rfriee audioia anit ife nw <ep<nem d>e potUian or endottanem of AKIKJor KHS. 
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VHA, we compared the quality of outpatient and tapatient 
care among 2 samples: 1) a national sample of patients 
drawn from 12 communities and 2) VHA patients from 26 
facilities in 12 health care systems located in the southwest- 
ern and midwestem United States (13). We analyzed per- 
formance in the years after the institution of routine per- 
formance measurement and the electronic medical record. 
Using the extensive set of quality indicators included irr the 
measurement system, we compared the overall quality of 
care delivered in the VHA system and in the United Stat«, 
as well as the quality of acute, chronic, and preventive care 
across 26 conditions. In addition, wc evaluated whether 
VHA pctfoimancc was better in the specific areas targeted 
by the VHA quality management system. 

Methods 

Developmenit of Quality tndicaiors 

For this study, wc used quality indicators from 
RAND’s Quality Assessment Tools system, whitdi is de- 
scribed in more detail elsewhere (14-17). The indicators 
included in the Quality Assessment Tools system arc pro- 
cess quality measures, are more readily aaionable thai\ out- 
comes measures, require less risk adjusonent, and follow 
the structure of national guidelines (18, 19). After review- 
ing established nadonal guidelines and the medical Ikera- . 
ture, we chose a subset of quality indicators from the (Qual- 
ity Assessment Tools system that represented the spectrum 
of outpadeait and inpatient cam (that is, screening, diagno- ‘ 
sis, treatment, and follow-up) for acute and chronic con- 
ditions and porvenrive care processes representing the lead- 
ing causes of morbidity, death, and heaJeh care among 
older male patients. The Appendix Table (available at www 
.annals.org) lists the full indicator sec, which was deter- 
mined by four 9-meinber, mulcispedalty expert panels. 
These panels assesKd the validity of the pressed indica- 
tors using the RAND/University of California, Los Ange- 
les-modified Delphi method. The experts rated the indi- 
cators on a 9-poim scale (1 = not valid; 9 = very valid), 
and wc acxeptcd indicators that had a median validity score 
of 7 or higher. This method of selecting indicators is reli- 
able and has been shown to have content, construct, and 
predictive validity'(20-23). Of the 439 indicators in the 
Quality Assessment Tools system, we included 348 indica- 
tors across 26 conditions in our study and excluded 91 
indicators that were unrelated ro the target population (for 
example, those related to prenatal care and cesarean sec- 
tions). Of the 348 indicatoES, 21 were indicators of ovearusc 
(for example, patients with moderate to severe asthma 
should not receive ^-blocker medications) and 327 were 
indicators of underuse (for example, patients who have 
been hospitalized for heart failure should have follow-up 
contact within 4 weeks of dischaigc^- 

Two physicians independently classified each indicator 
according to the type of care delivered; the function of the 
indicated care (screening, diagnosis, treatment, and foJlow- 


7k*ir i. Conditions and Number of Indicators Used in 


up); and whether the indicator was supported by a ran- 
domized, controlled trial, another type of controlloi trial, 
or other evidence. Type of care was dasstfied as 'acute (for 
example, in patients presenring with dysuria, presence or 
^ence of fover and flank pain should be elidied), chronic 
(for example, patients with type 2 diabetes meliitus in 
whom dietary therapy has failed should receive oral hypo- 
glycemic therapy), or preventive (for example, all patients 
should be screened for problem drinking. In addition, we 
further dass'ified the indicarors into 3 mutually exdusive 
categories according to whether they corresponded to the 
VHA performance indicators that were in use in fiscal year 
1999. Twenty-six indicators dosely matched the VHA in- 
dicators, 1 52 involved conditions that were targeted by the 
VHA indicators bur were not among the 26 matches, and 
170 did not match the VHA measures or conditions- Wc 
performed a similar process to produtx a list of 1 5 indica- 
tors that matched contemporaneous Health Plan Employer 
Data and Information Set (HEDIS) performance measures 
(24). Table 1 shows the conditions targeted by the indica- 
tors, and Table 2 gives an example indicator for each of the 
condkiom or types of care for which condition- or type- 
spcdfic comparisons were possible, 
identifying ParScipants 

Patients were drawn from 2 ongoing quaiity-of-care 
studies: a study of VHA patients and a random sample of 
adults from 12 communicies (13). The VHA patients were 
drawn from 26 cUnical sites in 12 health care systems lo- 


Comparisons 


Condition 
Aioihol abuse 
Astivna 

Abid fd»i1!ation 

Benign prostatic hyperplasia 

Cancer pain and pe^iation 

Cerebrovascutar disease 

Coloraci^ cancer 

Communtty-aaiuiTed pneumonia 

Chronic obstmedve pidmcmary dsease^ 

CocDfiary aiteiy disease' 

pqjresaon* 

exabetes* 

Dyspepsia and peptic edeer disease 
Headache 

Congestive heart failure* 
fracture 
Hypedipidemia 
Hypertension* 

Low bad pain, acute 
Orthopedic conditions 
Osteoarthritis 
Prostate cancer 
Sehie cataract 
Sexual^ transmitted diseases 
Urinary tract infection 
fVevenhire care' 

Total 


Type of CondlUon Indicators, a 

. Oiroruc 5 - 

Acute or dvomc 25 

' Aaite or chronic ; • 10 ■ 

Chronic 4 

Tronic - 3 '2'- ^ 

Chronic 10 

'Chranic , 

Acute 5 

Acute {»■ chronfc . 

Acute Of chronic 37 

Chronic 14 , 3 

Chronic 13 

I • ■-•iB fT-J.' : '.t 

.Acute or chrome 21 

Chronic ' 36 - 

Acute 9 

Olfonic ■. 

Chronic 26 

Aarte''""v.-'- -i 

Acute or chronic 10 

Cbiianic.::.i.s- 
Chronic 6 

Chronic - - • >iV10 
Acute 9 

Ai^ . ..••■v 
Preventfve 27 

Chre^ •" ‘"Q - 34S 


* Targeted wnhin the Veteraiu Heddi Admlnisuatioo iodkator si 
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TabUZ Example Indicators of Quality of Care* 


Inificator Condltran 

•iCTorMRJ ftx.pdOeflts - V Ac^ care’ -T... 

“aSnpiirtal fesuteonV ' 

Avoidance of mfedipne for Coronary artery 

patients wiOi acute Mi disease 

"Aspinn after Mi s . " : . : ■ Coronary arteiy*^- 

.. ., ,. ,! ' ... {^sease. 

TTieophyKine levels during COPD 

exacerbation if receiving 
theoohvOine theiaov 

■;;J^tande«rds8 '--'-'‘^'' ■ ..^abetes 

Fo8ow-i^ after Depression 

ho^itaJication 


FoHow-up 


;.<3|an|e In Ireatrnent Hfieq;-- ^ ->lypei^n«oni-; . • ^ FoOowm^' 
btod. pressure b I 

V^peislstentfy uncontorfled' c*^ -' >rr !: .s- • 

Acetaminophen tnal for Osteoarthrm Treatment 

patients with rtew 
diagnoses who need 
pharmacodieraoy 

Sooenfng for colorectal / Soecfdrtg 


* A full list of cbc indicacon is induded in die Appendix Table (anibbic at 
www.aiuulioig). COPD * chronic t^trucuve pulmcxiary direase; CT ^ com- 
puted tonioyaphy. M!,* myocaidiai infiutdoc; MRJ « magnetic resooance ito- 
aging. 


cated ia 2 Veterans integrated Service Networks in the 
midwestern and southwestern United States. These net- 
works closely match the overall Veterans Affairs system 
with re^sd to medical record review and survey-based 
quality measures (25, 26). We scleaed patients who had 
had at least 2 outpatient visits in each of the 2 years be- 
tween 1 October 1997 and 30 September 1999. A total of 
106 576 patients met these criteria. We randomly sampled 
689, oversampling for chronic obstructive pulmonary dis- 
ease (COPD), hypertension, and diabetes, and were able to 
locate records for 664 patients (a record locacion rate of 
96%). Because of resource constraints, we reviewed a ran- 
dom subset of 621 of these records. Since this sample con- 
tainwl only 20 women and 4 patients younger than 35 
years of age, we further restricted the sample to men older 
than 35 years of age. Thus, we induded 396 VHA padents 
in the analysis. All of these patients had complete medical 
retards. 

The methods wc used to obtain the nadorul sample 
have been described elsewhere (13) and arc summarized 
here. As part of a nationwide study, residents of 1 2 large 
metropolitan areas (Boston, Massachusetts; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Greenville, South Carolina; Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Lansing, Michigan; Little Rock, Arkansas; Miami, Florida; 
Newark, New Jersey; Orange County, California; Phoenix, 
Arizona; Seattle, Washington; and Syracuse, New York) 
w:fc contacted by using random-digit dialing and were 
asked to complete a telephone sur^^ (27). To ensure com- 
parability with the VHA sample, we induded only men 
older than 35 years of age. Between Oaober 1998 and 


Aug^t 2000, wc telephoned 4086 of these panlcipanc 
and asked for permission to obtain copies of their mcdica 
records from ail providers (both individual and tnsticU' 
cionai) that they had visited within the past 2 years. W< 
received verbal consent from 3138 participants (77% O! 
those contacted by telephone). We mailed consent form: 
and received written permission from 2351 parcicipancj 
(75% of those who had given verbal permission). We re- 
ceived at least 1 medical record for 2075 participants (88% 
of those who had returned consent forms). We excluded 
participants who had not bad at least 2 medical visits in the 
past 2 years to further ensure comparability with the VHA 
sample. Thus, our final nadonal sample included S>92 per- 
sons. The rolling abstraction period (October 1996 to Au- 
gust 2000) subscantialiy overlapped the VHA sampling pe- 
riod. The average overlap was 70%, and all records had at 
least 1 year of overlap. Seven hundred eight (71 %) of the 
992 persons in the national sample had complete medical 
records. On the basis of data from the original telephone 
survey, wc determined that j>artidpants in the national 
sample were more likely to be older, white, and better 
educated; to have higher income levels; and to have less 
than excellent health compared with eligible nonpartid- 
pants (13). 

Chart Abstraction 

We sent photocopies of ail of the medical records to I 
of 2 central areas for abstraction. For VHA patients, wc 
abstracted data on all care received berween October 1 997 
• and Seprember 1999; for patients in the national sample, 
wc abstracted data on all care received In the 2 years bei^e 
the date of recruianent. Wc used computer-assisted ab- 
straction software on a Microsoft Visual Basic 6.0 platform 
(Microsoft Corp., Seattle, Washington), which allowed us 
to tailor the manual chart abstraction to the spedfic record 
being reviewed and provided interactive data quality checks 
(consistency, range), calculations (for example, high blood 
pressure), and classifications (for example, drug class). 
Tvrenty trained registered nurse abstraaors collected the 
data. To assess incenrater reliability, we rcabscraaed charrs 
for 4% of the participants selected at random. According 
to the K statistic, average reliability in the national sample 
was substantial to almost perfect (28) at 3 levels: presence 
of a candidon (k = 0.83), indicator eligibility (k = 0.76), 
and indicator scoring (k = 0.80) (13). 

Statistical Analysis 

All analyses were conducted by using SAS, version 8.2 
(SAS Insdmte, Cary, North Carolina). The unit of analysis 
was adherence to a given indicator in a given parient. For 
each indicator, wc determined the criteria that made par- 
ticipants eligible for the process specified in the indicator 
(yes or no). We then determined whether participants had 
received the specified process each ttrac an indication was 
noted in their medical record ^es, ito, or proportion). We 
determined aggregate indicator scores for each summary 
category (that is, acute, chronic, and preventive care; 
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Tabu 3. Veterans Health Admlnistrab'on and National Sample Characteristics* 


ChuActeristIc 

Unweighted VHA 
Sample (n = 596) 

Uawei^ted HaHonai 
Sample (n =: 992) 

Standardj7e<i VHA 
Sample In = 596) 

Standardized National 
Sample (tt = 992) 

Standardized 
P Value 

•.Avera^ sge. y :• t. 

eza'-; 

■ 57.1 ■ 

62.0 ’ 

'61.4-^ ' • 

>0.2 

Average acute ctsndlSons. n 

0.27 

0.40 

0.26 

0.38 

<0.001 

-Avera^ dironic coriifltwns- n •• 

2.A7 

:1.55 , ■ ; . - 

2.22 

2.12 • 

- >0.2^,-;-^:-,.-;- 

COPO, % 

17 

6 

12 

12 

>0.2 

K Coraha/y artery disease, % - . 

26 : , 

18 'Ts. 

23 

.25 


Depression, % 

17 

13 

17 

14 

>0.2 

i- ; Otabetes. % 


19 • 

30 

30 ' 

>0,2 

Hyperlipidemia. % 

23 

21 

26 

26 

•'0.2 

■ HypertensiOft. % 


-47 ■ V 

66 

66 

>0.2 . 

Osteoarthritis. % 

29 

16 

29 

19 

<0.001 

. Anniiai Outpatient visits, n • ' 

• . M ■ 

7.1 

' 9.2 

75 



* COPD — ciiTOnfc obsinicifve pidrnonary direwe-, VHA= Vraranj Health Adannittnuoa. 


screening; diagnosis; treatment; and foUow-up) by dividing 
ail instances in which parridpancs received recommended 
care by the total number of instances in which the care 
should have been rcarived. We consrructal the scares as 
proportions ranging from 0% to 100%. adjusting for dus- 
tering of indicators within patients. Because of clustering 
of the data, we uskI the bootstrap method ro estimate 
standard errors for ail of these scores (29). 

We applied sampling weights to represenr the original 
populations from which the 2 samples were drawn and to 
adjust for nonresponse. We also used weights to standard- 
ize the patients for characteristics common among the 
VHA population: COPD; hypencnsion; diabetes; and age 
categories r^iging from 35 to 50 years of age, 51 to 65 
years of age, and older than 65 years of age. Sampling 
weights were applied at the individual level; indicators were 
implicitly weighted on the basis of prevalence of eiigibiHcy. 
Although we repoti weighted results because we bdicve 
rfjcy are most rcprescnucivc, weighring did not aifea the 
direction or stgni6cance of any reported results. 

We used f-tests or chi-square tests with bootstrapped 
standard errors to compare the standardized VHA and na- 
tional samples according to population charaaeristics; ag- 
gr^ce quality of care; subsets of indicators related to 
acute, chronic, and prcvaidve care; subsets of indicators 
related to function of care; subsets of indicacois supported 
by randomized, controlled trials; subsets of indicators sim- 
ilar to those tjscd by the VHA in its performance measure- 
ment system; and chronic conditions that afiected more 
than 50 patients from both samples, including COPD, 
coronary artery disease, depression, diabetes, hyperlipid- 
emia, headache, hypeaension, and osteoarthritis. Wc used 
logistic r^ession to compare the rates at which the respec- 
tive samples revived the care specified in the indicators. 
This allowed us to adjust for feaors beyond the standard- 
ization, including age as an integer variable, number of 
chronic and aorte conditions, and number of outpatient 
visits. We cralculared adjusted scores after taking into ac- 
count clustering of indicators at the indhridual patient 
level. For the logistic regression models, standard errors 
and confidence intervals were adjusted for the clustering of 


indicators within patients by using the sandwich estimator 
(30). 

To test the sensitivity of our results to ^ography and 
insurance, we also estimated models confining the national 
sample to the 6 communities nearest the 2 VHA regions 
and to respondents with insurance. To test the sensitivity 
of our results to completeness of documentation, w esti- 
mated models restricted to patients with complete records 
and to the subset of indicators with high likelihood (labo- 
ratory tests and radiology) and less likelihood (counseling 
and education) of complete documcnuiion. Since the 
number of visits could represent an intervening variable 
between the comparison samples and quality, we also ran 
models that did not adjust for the number of visits. Finally, 
to test the sensitivity of our resulrs to the type of indicator 
set used, we compared the adjusted performance of the 
VHA and the community on the subset of indicators that 
matched the widely accepted HEDIS indicamr set. 

Role of the Funding Source 

The funding agencies (Veterans Affairs Health Services 
Research and Development Service, the Robert Wood 
Johnson Foundation, the Centers for Medicare Sc Medic- 
aid Services, the Agency for Healthcare Research and (Qual- 
ity, and the California HcalthCare Foundation) did not 
participate in the data collection or analysis or in interpre- 
tation of the results. Veterans Afirairs officials received ad- 
vance copies of the manuscript for comment. 

Results 

Characteristics of the Study Samples 

TaWe 3 presents the diaractcrisdcs of the VHA and 
nadonal samples, with and without weighdng for sam- 
pling, nonresponse, and standardization for age categories 
and the prevalence of COPD, hj^rtension, and di^ctes 
in the VHA sample. After standardizarion, there were no 
statistically s^ificant differences in the age of the partici- 
pants or the number of chronic condidons, although pa- 
tients in the nadonal sample had rii^tly more acute con- 
didons. There were also no significant dUfisrences in the 
rates of chronic conditions between the 2 samples, with the 
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Table 4. Adjusted Adherents to indicators by Category* 


indicator 

Category 


VHA Sample 



National Sample 


Difference (95% 
percenthge points 

Indicators. 

nt 

Patients, 

Eligible 

Events, 

nt 

Mean 

Score, 

% 

IndkatofS, 

at 

Patients, 

Eligfoie 

Events. 

nt 

Mean 

Score, 

% 

OyeraB.--- 

294 

596 

11449 ■ 

67- 

330 

992 

18 961 

51 

16{14to18)-, 

Chronic care 

202 

561 

5924 

72 

222 

824 

7396 

59 

13 (10 to 17) 

<^PD " 

17 ;■ r-: 


:A$5 

69 

19 

•62 

‘ £68 

59 

10 (-2 to 23) 

Coronary artery 

31 

‘>3 

557 

73 

37 

179 

1117 

70 

3 (-3 to 16) 

I disease 

vOi^ressjon- 

■■V- 


in:-'V-266-.-: 

- 80 

i '4 :• ■ 

'^>.131 - 

• 497 

62 

18 (11 to 26) 

Diabetes 

13 

232 

1309 

70 

13 

186 

1683 

57 

13 (8 to 18) 


.. 7 

■r1^:'.. 

I . '256 

.64, ■ • 

7 


346 

-53 

1t(1to21) ■' 

Hypertensicw* 

24 

405 

1147 

78 

24 

468 

1681 

65 

13(810 2® 

Osteoarthritis ■ 

3 

'173 ' 

216 

65 

3 

154 

236 

57 • . 

8 (-1 to 18) - 

Preuen&ve care 

27 

596 

4721 

64 

32 

991 

9169 

44 

20 {12 to 28) 

rA^ecaie :•••; 

- «0 T-,. . 

-.153 •' 

' .804 

53 

76 

334 

2396 

55 

-2 (-9 to 43 

Saeening 

'biagiwts’* 

15 

597 

2254 

68 

16 

991 

5598 

46 

22 C20to26) 

• '145 

1594 '; '“: ' 

•' 3762 

73 

139' ■ 

992 • 

.6562'^'- 


•' izistoie) ' 

Treatment 

103 

596 

3155 

56 

126 

992 

4845 

41 

15 (12 to 18) 

;vPoHavyHjp-,v,rv. 


477 - 

■ ;'2016-- 

72 

43.- 

524, 

2278 . 

. 58 

14(1010 18) 

VHA performance 

26 

596 

3976 

67 

26 

992 

6699 

43 

24(21 to 2® 

measures 

- >'4pndJBon$^-''r - 
Non-VHA 

144 '-4.-':$^ 

S96 ■' 

5875 

70 

152 

992 ■ 

8590 

•. 58 

. 12{!0to15> -4 

124 

394 

1598 

55 

152 

579 

3672 

50 

5 (0 to io) 

performance . 
conditions 


* Adjuscrd ht age. numbe? of d>ro(iic condidons. numlxv of aant cor<Luo/m. and number of outpatient ■vitin. COPD ■> chrooic oiumicthv pulmonatr t&eart; VHA' 
Vetetam Health AdmiRUOntion. 

t Number of unique intUcaton io cartgaty with at least 1 eGgible paiicni. 

¥ The number el^jbk events is the nutnbei of times indicaMO in the categoty were nrtggenrdL 


exception that VHA patients had a somewhat higher prev- 
alence of osteoarthritis. Patients from the VHA also had a 
significantly greater number of outpatient visits per year 
(9.2 vs. 7.9; P< 0.001). 

Comparisons of Quality of Care 

Table 4 presents the results of our analyses comparing 
the quality of care between the standardized VHA and 
nacionaJ samples, adjusting for age and for the number of 
chronic conditions, acute conditions, and outpatient visits. 
Sixteen of the 348 indicators had no eligible patients in 
either sample, leaving 294 indicators and 596 patients on 
which to base the Vl^ scores and 330 indicators and 992 
patients on which to base the national scores. Overall, 
VHA patients were more likely than patients in the na- 
tional sample to receive the care spedSed by the indicators 
(67% vs. 51%; difference, 16 percenuge points [Cl, 14 to 
18 percentage points]). Paformance in the VHA outpaced 
that of the national sample for both chronic care (72% vs. 
59%; difiercnce, 13 pcrccnrage points (Cl, 10 ro 17 per- 
centage points}) and preventive care (64% vs. 44%; di&r- 
ence, 20 percentage points [Cl, 12 to 28 percentage 
points]), but not for acute care (53% vs. 55%; difference, 
-2 percentage points (Ch “9 to ~4 percentage points]). 
In particular, fhc VHA sample received significaniJy better 
care for depression, diabetes, hyperlipidemia, and hyper- - 
tension. The VHA also performed consistently better 
across the entire spearum of care, induding screening, di- 
agnosis, treatment, and follow-up. These diffdences in 


quality of care held true when wc considered only those 
indicators (n — 72) supported by randomized, controlled 
trials (57% vs. 45%; difference, 12 percentage points [Cl, 
3 to 20 percentage points]). 

Associations with Perfonnance Measurement 

To test the association berween performance and per- 
formance measurement within the VHA, we restricted the 
analysis of overall quality to processes and conditions spe- 
dfically addressed by the VHA performance measurement 
set. When wc restricted the analysis to specific indicators 
that doscly matched the performance measures targeted by 
the VHA, VHA patients had a substanrially greater chanoc 
of receiving the indicated care than did patients in the 
naiionai sample (adjusted scores, 67% vs. 43%; difference, 
24 percentage points [Cl, 21 to 26 percentage points]). 
Patients from the VHA were also more likely than national 
padcnts to receive care in the conditions or areas spedfied 
by the VHA indicator set, even when the processes covered 
by the indicators were substantially different (70% vs: 
58%; difference. 12 percentage points [C!, 10 to 15 per- - 
centage points]). The difierence between VHA patients 
and national patients in conditions or areas not covered by 
the VHA performance measurement system barely reached 
conventional levels of starisricai significance (55% vs. 50%; 
diflfcrcna:, 5 percentage points [Q, 0 to 10 percentage 
points]). 
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Sensitivity Analyses 

Confining the analyses to patients in both samples 
who had complete records did not chan^ the direction or 
■significance of any reported results. The VHA advantage 
was largest in indicators most lilaly to have possible un- 
derdocumentation (adjusted performance for counseling 
and educadon, 45% vs. 26%; difference, 19 percentage 
points fCI, 14 to 30 percentage points]), but even in lab- 
oratory tests and radiology, an area that would be less sen- 
sitive to documentation differences, there was also a sub- 
stanfidl difference (67% vs. 52%; difference, 1 5 percentage 
points [Q, 11 to 19 percentage points]). Confining 
analysis to the 6 nationalfy sampled metropolitan areas 
closest to the 2 VHA r^ons also did not change the di- 
rection Of significance of any result, nor did excluding un- 
insuroi padencs from the national sample. Models that did 
not adjust for the number of wits had the same VHA 
effects as those that did adjust for number of visits. Padents 
from the VHA also still received more indicated care (ad- 
justed races, 60% vs. 39%j difference, 21 percentage points 
{Cl, 16 to 26 percentage points]) wKei the analyses were 
confined to the overlap of our indicator set and HEDIS 
measures, the most ormmonly used nadonaJ performance 
indicator set for managed care. 

Discussion 

Using the RAND Quality Assessment Tools broad 
measure of quality of care, we found chat adherence to 
recommended processes of care in 2 VHA regions typically 
exceeded that in a comparable national sample in 12 com- 
munities. These findings persisted when we adjusted the 
samples for age, number of acute and chronic condhions, 
and number of outpatient visits and when wc examined 
only processes supported by randomized, controlled trials. 
In addidon, we found that the differences between the 
VHA and national sample were greatest in processes sub- 
jea to the VHA performance measurement system. Tltc 
"halo effect* of better VHA care extended to measures of 
processes in the same condition or area that were not spe- 
cifically measured by the VHA performance system; how- 
ever, this cffca decreased gready in unrelated areas. Acute 
care, COPD care, osteoarthrids care, and <x?ronary anety 
disease care were exceptions to the pattern of better care in 
the VHA, although our power to distinguish quality dif- 
ferences was limited by die small number of patients with 
COPD in the nadonal sample (b = 62). 

To date, the VHA has not targeted acute care or os- 
teoarthritis care as part of its intensive performance mea- 
surement system (6). Coronary artery disease, on the other 
hand, has been the subject of qualiqr improvement efforts 
both inside and oucsidc the VHA, including those spon- 
sored by the American Heart Association (31-33). Indeed, 
many previous comparisons between VHA and national 
samples outside the VHA performance have involved 
patients with coronary artery disease and have yidded 


mixed results (10). That vre found lirrlc difference between 
the care provided to padents with coronary artery disease 
in the VHA and in a national sample is consistent with 
other findings and couW be die result of comparable qual- 
ity measurement programs for this condition in the United 
States and in the VHA On the other hand, predominandy 
outpatient-based quality improvement efforts for diabetes 
have also been implemented in both the VHA system and 
other instituuons, and our analyses showed that the VHA 
outperformed the national sample for diabetes care. The 
difference may be due to more effective outpatient VHA 
quality improvement for diabetes, but further research is 
needed to investigate the roots of this discrepancy. 

Although our study is one of die most comprehensive 
comparimns between VHA patients and national patients, 
it has limitations. First, our analysis is based on a compar- 
isoo of 2 different study samples. Although we used robust 
sutisdcal techniques to account for any differences be- 
tween the samples, we could not adjust for the somewhat 
different geographic discribuiioos or abstraction periods, 
alchou^ there was a great deal of overlap in both areas. 
Furthermore, in other analyses, we have not observed any 
large geographic variations in the aggregate indicator scores 
for the national sample, and our results did not change 
when wc confined the national sample to the 6 communi- 
ties closest to the 2 Veterans Affairs regions (34). Our 
study also relied on patient recollection of provida visits in 
the national sample. It Is possible dtai patients received 
care from additional providers bur did not recall or that wc 
did not receive all available charts. However, we found that 
confining our analyses to patients with complete records 
did not change the results, and persons with missing charts 
were likely to have higher quality scores (13). We lack data 
on whether patients in the national sample were also re- 
ceiving care at the VHA or vice versa. Other studies have 
found evidence of co-management between VHA and non- 
VHA providers (35). To the extent that this co-manage- 
ment occurred, it would probably lead to an underestimate 
of the differences between the 2 groups. An additional 
limitation of our study is that there were too few men 
younger than 35 years of age and too few women in our 
VHA sample to analyze care for these subgroups. For 
women, limited data from other studies indicsue a VHA 
advantage in breast cancer screening (7). While the Quality 
Assessment Tools system is quite broad, it cannot represent 
ail of medical care, and there are probably gaps in the 
indicator sec. Last, the evidence grading system for Quality 
Assessment Tools is based on a sunple measure of research 
design. More ptedsc evidence eateries might have altered 
our analysis of the effect of level of evidence on the com- 
parison between the VHA and national samples, but it is 
difficult to tell whether the differences would be accentu- 
ated or diminished. 

Several unmeasured padent charactcrisdcs could have 
biased our results. The response rate was lower in the na- 
tional sample than in die VHA sample, underrepresenting 
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edmic minorities and the poor and exacerbating the natu- 
ral difference In prevalence between the VHA and the 
United States as a whole. Ethnic minorities and people 
with, icw incomes generally receive iowex-cjuality care (36, 
37), although these disparities have not yet been examined 
by using the Quality Assessment Tools system. If we had 
been able to adjust for these variables, the differences in 
quality of care that we observed may have been even 
greater. Patients from the VHA also tend to have more 
severe disease than patients outside the VHA, and it is 
possible that severity of disease influences care quality (38). 
However, the process indicators we used arc dinically pre- 
cise, and all eligible patients should have received the indi- 
cated care regardless of disease severity. In any case, our 
finding: persisted even when we adjusted for number of 
conditions. 

One of the purported advantages of the clccttonic 
medical record (which was universally available in the 
VHA sites) is more thorough documenttaon. Indeed, ihc 
volume of the VHA medical records we reviewed was 
larger than ihar of the national sample; it took almost one 
and a half times longer to abstraa data from the VHA 
sample, although some of this difference was no doubt due 
to the higher number of visits and conditions. Some of the 
observed differences may be due to more thorough doai- 
mentation for VHA patients rather chan more thorough 
medical care. In construaing the indicator.set, expert pan- 
elists were irntniacd to include indicators only where the 
absence of documentation itself would be evidence of poor 
care. Even so, 1 VHA study found ^ps of only approxi- 
mately 10% between documentarion in die medical record 
and actual care provision among standardized patients (39> 
40). Furthermore, the VHA patients received more care 
both in indicators that are sensitive to documentation prac- 
tices {counseling and education) and those that are insen- 
sitive Oaboratory tests and radiology). Therefore, it seems 
unlikely that different documentation practices alone could 
account for all of Ac differences we observed. Instead, 
other aspects pf Ac electronic meAcal record, such as no- 
tation Kmplar« that structure physician-patient interac- 
tion or computerized reminders tar^ung performance 
measures, may account for the difference. 

The implications of Aesc data arc important to our 
understanding of quality management. The VHA is the 
largest hcalA care system to have implemented an elec- 
tronic medical record, routine performance monitoring, 
and other quaiity-reiated system Aanges, and wc found 
Aat Ae VHA had substantially better quality of care Aan 
a national sample. Our finding Aat performance and per- 
formance measurement are strongly related su^csts Aat 
Ae raeasurcmcnc efforts are indeed contributing to Ae ob- 
served diferences. Performance measurement alone seems 
unlikely to account for all Ae differences; Ae VHA scored 
better even on HEDIS measures widely applied in man- 
aged care seraugs (but not in oAer settings) outside Ae 
VHA Our study was not designed to determine which 


oAcr mechanisms might be aaing to improve VHA care, 
but other studies have suggested that Aey might include 
computerized reminders, standing orders, improvel inrer- 
provider communication, facility performance profiling, Ic- 
vera^ng of academic affiliations, accountability of regional 
managers for performance, and a more coorAnated deliv- 
ery system (5, 6. 41, 42). More research is needed to esti- 
mate Ae relative effects of Aese practices. As more coordi- 
nated systems of medical care ddiveiy dex’eiop, our data 
support Ac use of Ac types of information and quality 
management systems available in Ae VHA 
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Revamped Veterans' Health Care 
Now a Model 

By Gilbert M. Gaul 
Washington Post Staff Writer 
Monday, August 22, 2005; AOl 

For years, the Department of Veterans Afl&irs’ 
sprawling health care system was criticizol by 
veterans ^oups and government investigators as a 
dangerous backwater of medicine. Report after report 
portrayed it as suffocating from top-heavy 
bureaucracy, dirty and unsafe hospitals, and little or no 
accountability. Thousands of eligible patients opted to 
get their care elsewhere. 
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But in the past decade, lai^ely unnoticed by the public, die system has undergone a dramatic 
transformation and now is considered by some to be a model. 

Researchers laud the VA for its use of electronic medical records, its focus on preventive care and its 
outstanding results. The system outperforms Medicare and most private health plans on m^y quality 
measures, including diabetes care, managing high blood pressure and caring for heart attack patients. 
Demand at veterans clinics and hospitals is soaring — so much so that Congress last month appropriated 
$ i .5 billion in emergency funds to cover a budget shortfall that the department did not anticipate. 


Some experts point to the VA makeover as a lesson in how the nation’s troubled health care system 
might be able to heal itself. 

"If you take a five- or six-year perspective, I think what the Veterans Health Administration has done is 
stunning," said Donald M. Berwick, president and chief executive of the Institute for Healthcare 
Improvement "It’s especially impressive because this is a massive system that works in a fishbowl, is 
under tremendous scrutiny and has constrained resources." 

Since 1995, the VA says, the number of patients it is treating has doubled, to about 5.2 million. At the 
same time, the department reports that it has trimmed its staff by about 12,000 people, opened hundreds 
of outpatient clinics and shifted its focus to primary care, while cutting costs per patient by about half. 

"If we've proved anything ... in the last 10 years, it is that quality is less expensive," said Jonathan B. 
Perlin, the acting undersecretary for health. 

The VA's new medicine is on display at the bedside. One recent morning in Room 148 on the third floor 
of the Baltimore VA Medical Center, nurse Diane Bailey prepared to give Francis XaviCT Lee, 79, a 
World War II veteran, medication for asthma. 

In most hospitals, Bailey would rifle through charts attempting to decipher a physician’s scrawled 
instructions. At Lee's bedside, she logged on to a laptop computer containing the patient's medical 
history and a list of medication he was scheduled to receive. 


Bailey scanned Lee's bar-code bracelet to ensure his identity, then typed in the time and dose of each 
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medication. If she were to hit the wrong key or enter the wrong information, the computer program 
would signal her to correct the mistake. 

Initially, Bailey said, she was concerned about using the computer, but now she is a huge fan. "It’s all 
right here," she said, pointing to the patient’s electronic medi<^ record. "Everything I need. It makes my 
job a lot easier." 

The VA's metamorphosis began in the early 1990s, when it was under attack and worrit about its 
future. Officials turned to Kenneth W. Kizer. A physician and former Naval Reserve officer, Kizer had 
earned kudos for helping restructure health services for the state of California. 

"Everyone said, 'You're a fool,’ " he recalled. " There isn't an agency in the government as sclerotic as 
the VA. Why go in and waste your time?* " 

But Kizer was looking for a new challenge. Over the next five years, he and aides reorganized the VA's 
unwieldy network of i72-pius hospitals and 132 nursing homes into 22 self-contained systems 
responsible for providing all patient care. The VA also shifted some specialists to its new outpatient 
clinics. 

At die same time, the department invested heavily in computers and software. They link distant clinics 
to urban teaching facilities and allow VA physicians to access patient records wherever they happen to 
be. 

These days, computers are used to measure everything at VA sites with an aim toward improving care. 
Dorothy A. Snow, acting chief of staff in Baltimore, pores over pages of weekly statistics on how her 
facility compares with othem in the area as well as its own performance over time. Areas requiring 
attention are highlighted in yellow. Most are blue or red, signaling that Baltimore has met or exceeded 
its targets. 

In 1990, before Baltimore began tracking its performance, rates of screening for breast and cervical 
cancer were 50 percent and 17 percent, respectively. In 2003, they were 88 percent and 87 percent. "The 
computers are an effective way of driving performance," Snow said. 

By contrast, private physicians in Medicare's sprawling fee-for-service system receive little feedback 
from die huge fed^l insurance program and lag behind VA doctors on numerous quality indicators, 
according to half a dozen recent studies by VA and academic researchers. 

Medicare officials point out that the VA has the advantage of being an integrated delivery system — that 
is, a health plan in which most of the doctors are salaried employees and all care is coordinated and 
tracked. In Medicare, physicians work for themselves and patients are free to pick and choose their 
services. Still, Perlin pointed out, "we were an integrated delivery system before, and no one said we had 
an advantage." 

Veterans organizations applaud the VA makeover, saying surveys show that most of their members are 
satisfied wiA the medical care they get. At the same time, they worry that ti^t budgets are forcing some 
veterans to wait months for an appointment. 

"The quality of care has improved greatly, and we are grateful for that," said Peter S. Gaytan, director of 
veterans affairs for the Americsm Legion. "But the timeliness of care is suffering. We have vets waiting 
in line because the funding is inadeqxiate to meet the need." 
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Unlike Medicare, the VA is expected to work within a budget. Recently, Congress criticized the 
department's leaders for underestimating the demand for services in light of the fighting in Afghanistan 
and Iraq. At June hearings, VA officials said the model they used to develop the 2005 budget relied on 
three-year-old data. 


In June, the Bush administration told Congress that the VA would need more money this year, and 
revised its request for fiscal 2006, boosting the departmaifs health budget by $2 billion . Still, much of 
the increased demand for services predates Afghanistan and Iraq, and appears to coincide with the 
department's new reputation for quality. 

A large part of that shift is the result of the investment in computers. The 75,000 physicians who are 
full-time, salaried doctors or affiliated with the Veterans Health Administration have access to a detailed 
electronic record of every patient. It includes every visit, prescription, surgery and test a patient receives. 
Doctors can call up prior visits, enter blood pressures and blood sugar levels, access the latest research, 
and tap into treatment guidelines -- all with the click of a mouse. 

If a patients moves - say, from Baltimore to San Francisco - her record follows. If a physician in the 
VA's Pocomoke City, Md., outpatient clinic wants to check how his patient is faring after surgery in 
Baltimore, he can read the notes online. In the past, only one doctor could access a chart at a time. Now 
anyone can, at any time. 

"If I want to check one of my patients from home, I can do it before I go to bed," Snow said. "It's made 
my job so much more fiin. I'm more effective." 

Perlin estimated that it costs the VA about $78 per patient per year to operate the electronic health 
record. "Roughly the equivalent of not repeating one blood test," he said. 

Later this year, the VA plans to allow patients to access their electronic medical records over the Internet 
through its My HealtheVet. "The patient is often the forgotten partner in health care," Perlin said. 

Sharing the records "recognizes a person has interests in how his care is managed." 

The target for the rollout: Veterans Day in November. 

© 2005 The Washington Post Company 
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SACffGROtSVD.* Ger»der differences in inpatient quality of care are wwll 
known. However, whether men and women receive equivalent ambula- 
tory care is less well unrierstood. 

OBJECTIVE: To study gender differences in quality of care for patients 
receiving primary care in the Veterans Affairs fVAl Health Care System. 
DfiSIGJV.- Cross-sectional samples of VA enroUees during Bscal years 
1999 10 2000. 

PARTICIPANTS: Samples of 6.442 to 86.405 men and women treated 
at VA facilities for Miom at least 1 of 9 quality measures was available. 
MEASVREJUETfTS: Appropriate general preventive services (jmeumo- 
coccal vaccination, influenza vaccination, colorectal carreer screening), 
and specific services for diabetes (annual hemoglobin Ale {HbAlc} test- 
ing. good glyccmic control, annual diabetic eye exam), hypertension 
(good blood pressure control), or prior myocardial infvctitm (use of P- 
blockers or aspihn)- 

RESULTS: In adjusted analyses, there were no substantial gender dif-.- 
ferences in rates o( appropriate care, for women compared with men. 
the adjusted relative risk for appropriate care ranged horn 0 96 for 
blood pressure control (95% confidence Interval; 0.93 to 0.99; P=.02) 
to 1.05 for HbAlc<8.0% {95% conSderKC Interval; 1.03 to 1.07; 
Pc.OU- Analyses stratified by age demonstrated equivalent care be- 
tween men and women in 3 of the 1 4 subgroups evaluated. 
COlVCmSiOfyS: in this targe national health care system that predom- 
inantly serves men. the quality of ambulatory care is equivalent for 
women and men on numerous measures. 

KEY WORDS: gender; quality; veterans; prevention: diabetes mellitus. 
DOI: 10.11 n/J.1525-l497.2005.0160,x 
J OEN INTERN MED 2005: 20:762-765. 


M en and women do not sdways receive equivalent care.* ^ 
and these differences may be because of nonclinical 
factors. Women often receive poorer care after admission for 
congestive heart,* coronary heart disease.*^® and other com- 
mon medical conditions.* In contrast, gender differences in the 
quality of ambulatory medicEil care are largely unexplored, al- 
though limited data suggest that disparities may exist in this 
setting as well® 

The Department of Veterans Affairs (VA) runs the largest 
integrated health care system ^ Ihe Uruted Slates. Although 
men make up a large majCHlity of veterans who receive care in 
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the VA. ivomen now comprise nearly lO%o{ the 4 million users 
and are a rapidly rising group. Given the rising numbers of 
women in military service in recent decades, the number of 
women seeking care in the VA is expected to grow. While recent 
data suggest dramatic Improvement in quality of care for vet- 
erans/ it is unclear whether men and women have shared' 
equally in this advancement. Using common indicators, we 
sought to determine whether gender differences exist in the 
quality of ambulatory care in this large, national health care 
system. 

METHODS 

Design 

We used data from VA External Peer Review Program® to assess 
quality of care during fiscal years 1999 to 2000 (October 1. 
1998 to September 30. 2000). External Peer Review Program 
data are derived from cross-sectional samples of medical 
records reviewed by trained abstractors with high interratcr 
reliability scores (k 0.90)’ and oversight both from the Con- 
gressional committees of VA and the Goveriiment Accounting 
Office.® The study protocol was approved fay the Institutional 
Review Boards of the Boston VA Health Care System and Brig- 
ham and Women's Hospital. 

F*aiients with 2 years of continuous enrollment in the VA 
and at least 1 ambulatory visit in the previous 1 2 months were 
eligible for sampling. A random sample of all patients within 
each of the 22 regional networks was obtained annually in ad- 
equate numbers to ensure reproducible precision for estimat- 
ed rates in each network.*® In addition, random .samples of 
patients with prevalent chronic diseases {e.g., diabetes, is- 
chemic heart disease, and chronic obstructive pulmonary dis/- 
ease) were selected in each network, amd women were 
oversampled. 

Quality Indicators 

We studied 9 quality measures that are equally appropriate for 
women and men. including 3 preventive measures (vaccina- 
tions and cancer screening tests) and 6 chronic disease man- 
agement measures (e.g.. annual retinal exams in diabetics) 
(Appendix, available online). These indicators were developed 
by the VA and arc similar to measures developed by the Na- 
tionatl Committee for Quality Assurance to assess health plans 
in the Health Plan Employer Data and Information Set 
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(HEDIS).“ Each of the quaiity measures reflects rreoramen- 
da lions made in national guidelines. 

StahsHcal Analysis 

We measured the association between gender and individual 
quality measures using prevalence ratios and x* tests. This 
study had a statistical power of greater than 95% power to de- 
lect a 3% difference in adherence rates in each of the quaUty 
markers, except for patients with prior myocardial infarction 
(MI) (aspirin and p-blocker use), where this study had 80% 
power to detect a 6% difference in rates. 

Subsequently, using multivariate logistic regression and 
generalized estimating equations to adjust for age and insti- 
tutional characteristics (number of housestaff. number of hos- 
pital beds, and region of the country), we assessed whether 
gender was independently associated with each quality meas- 
ure and converted odds ratios (ORs) to relative risks using 
standard methods.*® We tested for interactions of gender with 
age and hospital characteristics as predictors of adherence to 
quality indicators. Because we were aware a priori that women 
were younger and that age was related to adherence to quality 
indicators, we chose to stratify our multivariate analyses by 
age (<65 \'s > 65 years), except for post-Ml use of aspirin and 
P-blockers because fewer than iOO women were eUgible for 
these measures. All analyses were performed using Stata 7.0 
(College Station, TX). 

RESULTS 

The sample sizes for the 9 qualify measures ranged from 6,695 
post-MI patients to 86.405 patients eligible for pneumococcal 
vaccination (see Appendix). Women represented between 13% 
and 23% of the samples (Appendix) for most of the quality 
measures, except for post-Ml patients (1.4%). Women were 
younger than men. There were small although statlsticaify 
slgnlHcant differences in facility and geographic characteris- 
tics for men and women sampled for these quality measures 
(Table 1). 

Adherence to qualify indicators ranged frocn 47% for 
blood pressure control to 98% for aspirin among patients with 
a prior Ml fTabie 2). In unadjusted ancUyses. women were less 
likely to receive 5 of the 9 appropriate services and more likely 
to receive the other 4. Adjusting for differences in age and hos- 
pital characteristics, we found that women and men received 
comparable care, with relative risks for women compared with 


Table 1. Baseline ChorocteitsMcs ol Men and Women in the EPRP 
Sample’ 


Characierislic& 

Women, % {n} 

Men. % (n) 

P Value 

Age b'l 

59.9 

66.4 

<-001 

Region 



<.OOJ 

Northeast 

25 (2.000) 

21 (15.0C^ 


Midwest 

25 (1.934) 

33 (23.4a)) 


South 

26 (2,063) 

27 (19.335) 


■West 

24 (1,847) 

20(14.244) 


Hospital size (no. of beds) 

309 

307 

.85 

Urban hosj^iai % (rd 

38 (9.027) 

34 (72.879) 

<001 

High technology % {n) 

32 (7.615) 

33 (69.42^ 

<-001 

Academic hospital % (n) 

40 (10.114) 

42 (69.4451 

<001 


’For those eligible Jor the pneumococcal vaccine. 
EPRP. External Peer Review Program. 


men ranging from 0.96 for adequate blood pressure control to 
1 Car good glycemic control (Table 2). vtTiiJe some of the dif- 
ferences between men and women were statistically signifi- 
cant. the magnitude and differences direction of these 
differmces were small and inconsistent. 

In additional multivariable analyses stratified by age, men 
and women received comparable care in nearly aD subgroups 
(Fig. 11. Among the 14 subgroups, women had higher rales of 
appropriate care for 7 measures, while men had higher rates 
far the other 7. The odds ratios (women compared with men) 
for the subgroups ranged from 0.78 (pneumococcal vaccina- 
tion among those less than 65 years old) to 1.13 (hemoglobin 
Ale (HbAIc) control among those younger than 65 years old). 
Differences in 5 of these 14 subgroup analyses were statisti- 
cally s^nificant. Among those younger than 65 years of age. 
women were more likely to receive appropriate HbAIc testing 
(OR 1.13, 95% confidence interval 1.03 to 1.25} and adequate 
b3q3ertension control (OR 1 .09. 95% confidence interval 1 .00 
to 1. 18) but less likely to receive a pneumococcal vaccine (OR 
0.78. 95% confidence interval 0.73 to 0.83). Among older pa- 
tients. women were less likely to receive adequate hyperten- 
sion control (OR 0.82. 95% confidence inlerx'al 0.75 to 0.90) 
and pneumococcal vaccination (OR 0.92. 95% confidence in- 
terval 0.86 to 0.99). 

DISCUSSION 

Among patients treated in the VA health care system, we found 
remarkabfy similar qualify of ambulatory care for women and 
men for both preventive services and chronic disease manage- 
ment. Qualify of care was high for most services, but even in 
situations where care was less than optimal (e.g., blood pres- 
sure management), men and women received similar care. 

Although gender differences in the qualify of ambulatory 
care are largely unexplored, prior stvidies suggest that women 
may receive lower qualify of Ceue in these settings. Women 
receive low rales of secondary cardiac prev'ention. although 
few studies have performed direct comparisons with men. 
Among known gender differences in the quality of ambulato- 
ry care, women with coronary heart disease have lower rales of 
cardiac referral*^ *® after an admission for an Ml and may re- 
ceive lower rales of appropriate diabetes care*® than men..One 
recent ev'aluation of 10 commercial and 9 Medicare health 
plans found that women were less likely to receive 0-blockers 
after an Ml and that women receive lower rates of diabetes 
preventive measures. ® Herlholz et al.*® similarly found lower 
rales of critical cardiovascular drug use among women 
discharged with an acute ML Schneider et al.®* found no 
variation in HEDIS measures by sex among Medicare man- 
aged care patients. 

Equal care for men and women should be interpreted in 
the context of significant gains in qualify that the VA has 
achieved over the past 8 years.'®® ®® In the middle of the 
1990s. the VA undertook a major reenginceruig program to 
irofMove qualify by decentralizing clinical raanageraent to 22 
regional networks, instituting performance measurement 
pro©:ains. and creating a data collection system to monitor 
qualify.' Further, in an effort to improve care to women. VA 
dedicated special primary care clinics for women only. Over 
half of VA hospitals have specialized Women’s Health Clinics, 
although a majority of women cnrollees receive most or nearly 
all their care in general medical clinics.®’’ Veterans Affairs 
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Table 2. Percentage of EnroHees Receiving Ai^c^mate Co/e by Gender with Prevalence Ratios 


Qualify Incficolor 

Women. % 


Unoc^usled Relative Risk 

P Value 

Adjusted R^ative Risk (9S% CD 

P Value 

Pneumococcal vaccination 

74.0 

79.7 

0.93 

<-0I 

0.98 (0.97-0-991 

<.0l 

Influenza vaccination 

73.4 

76.5 

0-^ 

<01 

0-99 (0-97-l .(K)l 

,03 

Colorectal cancer screening 

68.9 

^.9 

039 

.03 

0.99 (0.97-1-00J 

.10 

Diabetic eye exam screen 

67.0 

68.6 

0.98 

.01 

0.98 (0.96-1.00) 

,10 

Annual HbAIc 

94.7 

94.3 

1.01 

-30 

1-00 (0,99-1-01) 

.71 

HbAlc <8-0% 

61.1 

62.0 

0.99 

,20 

1.05 (1.03-1.07) 

<01 

Aspirin after Ml 

97.8 

97.3 

1.0) 

.74 

1.00 (0.96-1 02) 

.72 

j3-b!ocker after Ml 

95.7 

95-0 

1.01 

.78 

1.01 (0.95-1-03) 

-75 

Blood pressure < 140/90 mmHg 

48.0 

47-4 

t.ot 

.47 

a96 (0,93-0:99) 

.02 


Mf. myocardial ui/arcfioiv HbAJc. hemoglobin ^ Ic; Cl confidence mtenoL 

Adjusted for age. region of country, hospital size, hospital location fuiixm ws nonuriyan). academic stahjs of hospital or clinic. 


quality Improvement efforts targeted gender-specific meas- 
ures, which led to VA outperforming the private sector with 
higher rates of both mammography and cervical cancCT 
screening^ It may be that broad-based quality improvement 
efforts may red uce variations in care and this may help explain 
the gender parity £n quality of ambulatory care. 

Our study has important limitations. First, we were una- 
ble to adjust for several potentially important confounders 
such as socioeconomic status. coraorbidiUes and health sta- 
tus. arid utilization rates, all of which could be associated with 
quality of care. However, female enroUees in the VA are more 
likely to be poor and unemployed.^® have lower functional 
status^’, and health status^® than male enroUees. FWther. 
adjusted for age. women enroUees have lower rates of VA uti- 
lization than their male counterparts.*^ Therefore, these fac- 
tors are likely to bias us toward finding worse care for women. 
Second, while we found generally high-quality care, there were 
stiB areas where men and women both receii'ed less than op- 


RR for receiving quality care, women versus men 




HbA Ic done 

_ Age <65 


-< Age < 65 

HbAlc£8.0% 

Age 2 65 

1-*-^ Age < 65 

BP < 140/90 mmHg ^ 

Age > 65 

Age < 65 

Pneumococcal vaccine 

Age > 65 

Age < 65 

Innuenza vaccine 

Age > 65 

Age <65 

Colorectal Cancer Screen ’*■< 

-4 

Age > 65 

Age < 65 


0.3 1,0 3-0 


Female: Male Relative Risk 

FIGURf I. l?isk ratio with 95% confidence interval (Cl) for receiving 
quoiity care, stfotified by oge. Post-myocordioi inforclicwi (lw«)po- 
fienfs not anofyzed in subgroups because ol small somc^e size ond 
lack of interaction by age groL^j. 


Umal care, such as hypertension management While the qual- 
ity of hypertension care improved in the VA from 1 995 through 
2000. and while rates of adequate blood pressure control In the 
VA arc comparable with the private sector.** these are still ar- 
eas that require improvement. Finally, because we used proc- 
ess measures to assess quality of care, we could not disetm 
whether women and men have equal outcomes. 

In conclusion, we found remarkably similar quality of care 
for women and men in outpatient preventive services and 
chronic disease management in the VA. This equal care may 
be related to the large strides in quality that the VA has 
achieved in the past decade. 


The data wece provided by the Office of Quality and Perform- 
once. VA Central Office. Dr. Jha was funded in part by the 
Office of Quality and Performance. Veterans Health Adrriinls- 
tratron. and by an Instifutionol National Research Service 
Award (*5T32H^XX320-16} from the Agency (or Healthcare Re- 
search ond Quality. We are indebted to Drs. Jennifer Haas and 
Eric Schneider for their thoughtful comments and suggestions 
on an earlier draft of the monuscqpf. 
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mm SPECIAL COMMUNICATION 


Five Years After To Err Is Human 

What Have We Learned? 


Five years ago. the Institute of Medicine (iOM) caiied for a national effort 
to make health care safe. Although progress since then has been slow, the 
IOM report truly "changed the conversation" to a focus on changing sys- 
tems, stimulated a broad array of stakeholders to engage in patient safety, 
and motivated hospitals to adopt new safe practices. The pace of change is 
likely to accelerate, particularly in implementation of electronic health rec- 
ords. diffusion of safe practices, team training, and full disclosure to pa- 
tients following injury. If directed toward hospitals that actually achieve high 
levels of safety, pay for performance could provide additional Incentives. But 
improvement of the magnitude envisioned by the iOM requires a national 
commitment to strict, ambitious, quantitative, and well-tracked national goals. 
The Agency for Healthcare Research and Quality should bring together ail 
stakeholders, including payers, to agree on a set of explicit and ambitious 
goals for patient safety to be reached by 2010. 

/AMA. iW:^93:2384-2}90 www.jama.com 


Lucian L. Leape, MD 
Donald M. Berwick, MD 

F ive years after the Institute 
of Medidne (IOM) reported that 
as many as 98000 people die 
annually as the result of medi- 
cal errors and caiied for a national ef- 
fort to make health care safe, it is lime 
to assess our progress, is health care 
safer now? And, if not, why not? 

The lOM’s report. To Err h Human: 
Building a Safer Health System,’ galva- 
nized a dramatically expanded level of 
conversation and concern about pa- 
tient injuries in health care both in the 
United Slates and abroad. Patient safety, 
a topic that had been little understood 
and even less discussed in care sys- 
tems, became a frequent focus for jour- 
nalists. health care leaders, and con- 
cerned citizens. 

Small but consequential changes 
have gradually spread through hospi- 
tals, due largely to conceited activities 
by hospital associations, professional 
societies, and accrediting bodies. All 
hospitals have implemented some new 
practices to improve safety. Fewer pa- 
tients die from accidental injection of 
concentrated potassium chloride, now 
that it has been removed from nursing 
unit shelves^; fewer patients have com- 
plications from warfarin, now that many 
taking anticoagulants are being treated 
in dedicated clinics^ and serious infec- 
tions have been reduced in hospitals 
that have tightened infection control 
procedures (j. Whittington, written 
communication, March 2005; K. 
McKinley, Geisinger Clinic, written 
communication, April 2005; and P. Pro- 
novosl, Johns Hopkins Hospital, writ- 
ten communication, January 2005).'* 


Although these efforts are affecting 
safety at the margin, their overall im- 
pact is hard to see in national statis- 
tics. No comprehensive nationwide 
monitoring system exists for patient 
safety, and a recent clTori by the Agency 
for Healthcare Research and Quality 
(AHRQ) to gel a national estimate by 
using existing measures showed little 
improvement.^ Although that esti- 
mate was largely based on insurance 
claims data, measures known to have 
low sensitivity for delecting quality im- 
provemem. little evidence exists from 
any source that systematic improve- 
ments in safety are widely available. 

Perhaps inevitably, critics have 
pushed back against viewing safely as 
a problem of science — of system de- 
sign. Public support for improving 
patient safety often turns instead on 
fixing blame. Despite the widely dis- 
seminated message from the IOM that 
systems failures cause most injuries, 
most individuals still believe that the 


major cause of bad care is bad phy- 
idans, and that if miscreant clinicians 
were removed everything would be all 
right.* Some have claimed that the em- 
phasis on systems, and particularly, not 
blaming individuals for errors, will 
weaken accountability for physician 
performance.' Related concerns have 
led to legislation imposing stricter re- 
porting requirements on hospitals and 
physicians.** The latest surge in the mal- 
practice premium crisis has deflected 
interest of lawmakers from error pre- 
vention to an effort to put caps on mal- 
practice settlements. 

Although the proven measured 
fruits of the IOM report so far are few. 
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its impact on attitudes and organiza- 
tions has been profound. In addition, 
thanks to research sponsored by 
AHRQ, health care leaders have also 
learned a great deal about safely that 
they did not know in 1999. In sum, 
the groundwork for improving safely 
has been laid these past 5 years but 
progress is fmsiratingly slow. Building 
a culture of safety is proving to be an 
immense task and the barriers are for- 
midable. Whether significant progress 
will be achieved in, the next 5 years 
depends on how successfully those 
barriers are addressed. 

Our goal is to summarize what has 
happened, analyze the reasons why im- 
provement has not been greater, and 
make recommendations for what needs 
to be accomplished to realize the lOM’s 
\ision. 

What Have We Accomplished? 

The efiFccts of the lOM report arc evi- 
dent in at least 3 important areas: view- 
ing the task of error prevention, enlist- 
ing the support of stakeholders, and 
changing practices. 

Viewing the Task of Error Prevention . 
First, the lOM report profoundly 
changwJ the way many health care pro- 
fessionals and managers think and talk 
about medical errors and injury. It truly 
changed the conversation. Although a 
substantial minority among both clini- 
cians and the lay public continue to 
doubt that injury and mortality rates are 
as high as the lOM claimed,**-^ subse- 
quent data from various sources sug- 
gest that the lOM may have substan- 
tially underestimated the magnitude of 
the problem.*' '^ Nosocomial infections 
alone, most of which are preventable, ac- 
count for more than 90000 deaths per 
year.’^ and hospital-acquired blood- 
stream infections alone may rank as the 
eighth leading cause of death in the 
United States.*'' Few individuals now 
doubt that preventable medical injuries 
are a serious problem. Far more physi- 
cians and nurses today ask not whether 
there is a problem but rather what they 
can do about it. 

The concept that bad systems, not 
bad people, lead to ihe majority of er- 


rors and injuries, whidi is a crucial sci- 
entific foundation for improvement of 
safely in all sutxessful high-hazard in- 
dustries, hasbecomeamanirain health 
care. Skeptics abound but more and 
more health care leaders appear to ac- 
cept the corollary that blaming indi- 
viduals is usually neither fair nor ef- 
fective as a mainstay approach in 
pursuit of safety. Interest in technolo- 
gies to support safer care has in- 
creased, most especially with respect to 
computer-assisted physician order- 
entry systems; the decades-old stalled 
discussons about electronic health care 
records have acquired new life. Before 
the lOM report, deficient safety was 
simply not a problem widely known in 
the health care industry. Now. it is. 

Some ambiguity exists about the re- 
lationship between safety as a desired 
characteristic of health care and the 
broader issues of health care quality in 
general. The lOM Roundtable on Qual- 
ity of Care categorized threats to qual- 
ity in 3 broad families: overuse (receiv- 
ing treatment of no value), underuse 
(failing to receive needed treatment), 
and misuse (errors and defects in treat- 
ment).*’ In its narrowest form, a focus 
on safely addresses only the third fam- 
ily. that is. a subset of the whole do- 
main of quality of care. 

However, misukes by caregivers that 
lead to physical injuries are much less 
acceptable to patients than overuse or 
underuse, and cause far more emo- 
tional reaction. Indeed, the focus on ac- 
tive harm — misuse — may help ex- 
plain the intense public Interest in safety 
compared with quality Improvement in 
general Health care professionals, loo. 
may feel far worse if they harm a pa- 
tient directly than if they provide in- 
appropriate care. 

As attention to patient safety has 
deepened, the boundaries among over- 
use, underuse, and misuse have blurred. 
It seems logical that patients who fail 
to receive needed treatments or who are 
subjected to the ri^ts of unneeded care 
are also placed at risk for injury every 
bit as objectionable as direct harm from 
a surgical mishap. Operationally, the 
terrain of quality is becoming more uni- 
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Red. Importantly, it is much clearer now 
that the most effective method to im- 
prove either safety or quality overall is 
to change the systems. 

Enlisting the Supjxnt of Stakeholders. 
The second major effect of the lOM 
report was to enlist a broad array of 
stakeholders, some quire surprising, to 
advance patient safety. The first stake- 
holder was the federal government. 
Responding to the iOM recommenda- 
tion, the US Congress in 2001 appro- 
priated S50 million annually for pa- 
tient safely research. That support, 
although a tiny fraction of the $28 bil- 
lion budget for the National Institutes 
of Health, was enough to enlist hun- 
dreds of new investigators into patient 
safety research, essentially launching the 
academic base for that work. Research 
in error prevention and patient ^fety be- 
came a legitimate academic pursuit. 

Unfortunately, in 2004 after only 3 
years of support, federal funding for pa- 
tient safety research through AHRQ be- 
came almost entirely earmarked to- 
ward studies of information technology. 
As crucial as such technologies are. this 
reallocation revealed a serious misun- 
derstanding of the broad array of re- 
search that will be needed to address 
the safety problem, and is quickly starv- 
ing the new recruits who would have 
pursued aspects of safely other than in- 
formation technology. 

Congress, however, did codify AHRQ 
as the lead federal agency for patient 
safety and AHRQ established a Center 
for Quality Improvement and Safety, 
which has become the leader in edu- 
cation. training, convening agenda- 
setting workshops, disseminating in- 
formation, developing measures, and 
facilitating the setting of standards. De- 
spite its limited budget, AHRQ has been 
an important voice for safety through 
its support for evaluating best prac- 
tices, demonstrations to enhance re- 
porting of adverse events, errors and 
near misses, its development of pa- 
tient safety indicators now used by 
many hospitals, and its development of 
a roadmap of evidence-based best prac- 
tices used by the National Quality Fo- 
rum (NQF). 
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The Veteran’s Health Administra- 
uon quickly emerged as a bright star In 
the consieliation of safety practice, with 
system-wide implementation of safe 
practices, training programs, and the es- 
tablishment of 4 patient-safety re- 
search ceniers.^°^‘ 

A host of nongovernmental organi- 
zations have made safety a priority. The 
Joint Commission on Accreditation of 
Healthcare Organizations QOAHO) has 
led the way, tightening up accountabil- 
ity within health care organizations and 
requiring hospitals to implement new 
safe practices.^ The NQF, a public- 
private partnership to develop and ap- 
prove measures of quality of care, de- 
veloped a consensus process that 
generated standards for mandatory re- 
porting-’ and created a list of high- 
impact evidence-based safe practices 
that the JCAHO and other organiza- 
tions are now beginning to require hos- 
pitals to implement.’^ The Centers for 
Medicare & Medicaid Services and the 
Centere for Disease Control and Pre- 
vention have joined with more than 20 
surgical organizations in a new pro- 
gram to reduce surgical complica- 
tions," and many other specialty soci- 
eties, particularly the American College 
of Physicians, have incoqsorated safety 
topics into their meetings, education, 
and research. 

The National Patient Safety Foun- 
dation, ori^nally housed by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, has became 
a major force in increasing awareness. 
Although the National Patient Safety 
Foundation remains short of stable 
funding, it has gained a national fol- 
lowing and the annual conferences are 
a wellspring of education and re- 
search findings in patient safety." The 
Accreditation Council on Graduate 
Medical Education and the American 
Board of Medical Specialties are en- 
^ged in a massive effort to define com- 
petencies and measures in each spe- 
cialty, both for residency training and 
continuing evaluation of practicing 
physicians.’^ 

The Institute for Healthcare Improve- 
ment has helped hcspitals redesign their 
systems for safety through demonstra- 


tion projects, system changes, and train- 
ing in implementation of safe prac- 
tices for thousands of physicians, 
nurses, and pharmacists. Several Qual- 
ity Improvement Or^nlzaiions have 
become skilled at helping hospitals re- 
duce medication injury rates and other 
hazards. 

Regional coalitions have sprung up 
across the country to facilitate stake- 
holders to work together to set goals, 
collect data, di^eminate information . 
and provide education and training to 
improve safety. The original list of 
medication safety practices for hospi- 
tals was disseminated In 1999 by the 
Massachusetts Coalition for the Pre- 
vention of Medical Errors and later 
adopted by the American Hospital As- 
sociation. Several large, integrated 
health care systems, notably Kaiser- 
Permanente, Ascension, and the Vet- 
eran’s Health Administration, have 
been leaders in Implementing new 
safe policies and practices. Hospital 
group-purchasing organizations, such 
as VHA and Premier, have made ma- 
jor commitments to disseminating 
safety information and practices. 

Purchasers and payers have entered 
the arena, particularly the Leapfrog 
Group, fonned by a number of major US 
corporations. The Leaphog Group has 
strongly encouraged the adoption of a 
number of safer practices In hospitals, 
including computerized physician or- 
der entry systems, proper suffing of in- 
tensive care units, and the concentra- 
tion of highly technical surgery services 
in high-volume centers. The most re- 
cent “Leap" focuses on implementa- 
tion of the NQFs Safe Practices. 

Bui the most iraporiani stakehold- 
ers who have been mobilized are the 
thousands of devoted physicians, 
nurses, therapists, and pharmacists at 
the ground level — ^in the hospitals and 
clinics — who have become much more 
alert to safety hazards. They are mak- 
ing myriad changes, streamlining medi- 
cation processes, working together to 
eliminate infections, and trying to im- 
prove habits of teamwork. The level of 
commitment of these frontline profes- 
sionals is inspiring. Most arc making 


changes, not primarily in response to 
mandates, but rather to improve the 
quality of care for their patients. 

Changing Practices. The third effect 
of ihe iOM report was to accelerate the 
changes in practice needed to make 
health care safe, initially, adoption of 
new safe practices was entirely volun- 
tary. Some hospitals responded to rec- 
ommendations for medication safety 
from regional coalitions or the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association. Other orga- 
nizations sent teams to Institute for 
Healthcare Improvement programs that 
trained them in rapid cycle improve- 
ment and the application ofhuman fac- 
tors principles in the redesign of their 
processes. Still others began to change 
practices in response to the Leapfrog 
Group mandate. 

Following the 2002 publication by 
the NQF of a list of 30 evidence-based 
safe practices ready for implementa- 
tion, the JCAHO in 2003 requiredhos- 
pitals to implement 1 1 of these prac- 
tices, including improving patient 
identification, communication, and sur- 
gical-site verification.” Additional prac- 
tices have been added for implemen- 
tation In 2005. 

It is too soon to evaluate the effeci 
of the JCAHO requirements, and few 
large controlled studies of previously 
implemented changes have been per- 
formed. However, time-series data from 
hospitals and systems that have been 
working to improve safety are encour- 
aging. The results achieved in imple- 
menting 12 practice changes are pre- 
sented in the TABLE.*-"’’* If these results 
were replicated nationwide, the im- 
pact would be substantial. 

Finally, a major practice change oc- 
curred in teaching hospitals In 2003 
when all residency training programs 
implemented new residency training 
work hour limitations. These limita- 
tions were promulgated by the Accredi- 
tation Council on Graduate Medical 
Education and based on strong but not 
previously acknowledged scientific in- 
formation on the relationships be- 
tween fatigue and errors at work." 
While these work hour restrictions are 
an enormous step forward, they do not 
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Table. CRnical Effectivene^of Safe Practices 

Intervention 

Results 

Pertoperat^ protocc^ 

SiHUicaf site infections deaeased by 93%* 

Riyscian con^xjter <xder ef*y 

81 % Reduction of medication errors^ 

Phannadsl rounding wSfi team 

66% Reduction of preventable actverse drug events-'® 

78% Reduction of preventaWe adverse drug events^' 

Prot<x»i erAtfcemerX 

Reduclion h caitral venous line infections} 

92% Reduction in central venous Hne infections}: 

Rapid re^xvtse t^ms 

Carcfiac anests decreased by 15%® 

RecortciTing medk^ior) 

{xact'ces 

90% Reduction ri medicaton errors" 

Reconcing ^ standareSzing 
medicatton practices 

60% Reduction in adverse drug events over 12 mo (from 7.6 per 
1000 doses to 3.1 per 1000 doses)^’ 

64% Reduction in adverse drug events in 20 mo (from 3.8 per 
1000 doses to 139 per 1000 doses)* 

St^Kiardized insiAi dosir^ 

Hypoglycemic episodes decreased 63% (from 2.95% of patients 
to 1.1%)** 

90% Reductm in cardiac surgical wound infecticwis {from 3.9% 
of pafenis to 0.4%}§ 

Standarc£zed walarin dosing 

Out-of -range international normalized ratto decreased by 60% 
{from 25% of tests to 10%)® 

Team trav^ in labor and 
delwery 

50% Reduction in adverse outcomes in preterm detivenesH 

Trigger tool and aufomatioo 

Adverse drug events reduced by 76% between 200 1 and 2003-^ 

VenfHator bundle protocol 

Ventaalor-associaied pneumonias decreased by 62%* 

*J Whitmgton. wnttsn comnibricatioa Match 2005. 

tP. PioncMXl. Johns Hoptons Ho^JiW. writlen communication. January 2005. 

tP. wiitten conmncaiion. Jaruary 2005- 

§K McKinley. Gasmger Ctnic. writtan communicalicvi. Aprt 2005. 

liB- Sachs. Beth tsrarf Oeaoness MecScS Center, \mTtian comminicalon. October 20W. 


address ihe most important cause of fa- 
tigue: sleep deprivation due to ex- 
tended duty shifts. Recent studies have 
provided specific evidence of the per- 
nicious effect of sleep depiivauon on 
resident performance."” 

Barriers to Progress 

The diversity and level of engagement 
in improving safety in health care is im- 
pressive. Ten years ago, no one was talk- 
ing about patient safety. Five years ago. 
before the lOM report, a small num- 
ber in a few pioneering places had de- 
veloped a strong commitment, but its 
impact was limited and most of health 
care was unaffected. Now, the major- 
ity of health care institutions are in- 
volved to some extent and public aware- 
ness has soared. A growing patient 
safety movement is afoot. 

But if so much activity is going on, 
why isn’t health care demonstrably and 
measurably safer? Why has it proved 
so difficult to implement the practices 
and policies needed to deliver safe pa- 
tient care? Why are so many physi- 
cians still not actively involv^ in pa- 
tient safety efforts? >Miat needs to be 
done to accelerate the pace of improve- 
ment in patient safely? 

The answers to these questions are to 
be found in the culture of medicine, a 
culture that Is deeply rooted, both by 
custom and by training, in high stan- 
dards ofautonomousindividual perfor- 
mance and a commitment to progress 
through research. It is the same culture 
that in the latter half of the 20th cen- 
tury brought profound advances in 
biomedical science and delivered un- 
precedented cures to millions of US in- 
dividuals. This culture is technically au- 
dacious and productive; many of today’s 
most powerful drugs and treatments 
were not available as recently as 2 de- 
cades ago. 

However, these advances created 
challenges to safety not faced by other 
hazardous industries that have suc- 
ceeded far better than medical care in 
becoming safe, even ultra-safe. The first 
such challenge is complexity. Mrniem 
health care technology is almost cer- 
tainly more complex than that of other 


industries. The dean of safety research- 
ers, Professor James Reason, has ob- 
served that health care is also more 
complex than any other industry he 
knows in terms of relationships, with 
more than 50 different types of medi- 
cal specialties and subspecialiies inter- 
acting with each other and with an 
equally large array of allied health pro- 
fessions (oral communication. Octo- 
ber 2003). The more complex any sys- 
tem is, the more chances it has to fail. 

A second challenge is medicine' s te- 
nacious commitment to individual, pro- 
fessional autonomy. Creating cultures 
of safely requires major changes in be- 
havior. changes that professionals eas- 
ily perceive as threats to their author- 
ity and autonomy. Overby this demand 
to change individual behavior with the 
challenges of learning a nonblaming 
systems-orienled approach to errors and 
establishing new lines of accountabil- 
ity, and it is not surprising that progress 
in achieving safety in health care is slow. 

Fear poses a third major challenge. 
Many physicians greeted the horren- 


dous mortality data published by the 
lOM with disbelief and concern that the 
information would undermine public 
trust. The normal human resistance to 
change was amplified by fearofloss of 
autonomy, antipathy toward attempts 
by others outside the profession to Im- 
prove practice:, and skepticism about the 
new concept that systems failures are 
the underlying cause of most human er- 
rors. An understandable fear of rnal- 
praertee liability inhibits willingness to 
discuss, or even admit, errors. 

The combination of complexity, pro- 
fessional fragmentation, and a tradi- 
tion of individualism, enhanced by a 
well-entrenched hierarchical author- 
ity structure and diffuse accountabil- 
ity, forms a daunting barrier to creat- 
ing the habits and beliefs of common 
purpose, teamwork, and individual ac- 
countability for successful interdepen- 
dence that a safe culture requires. 

In addition to these powerful cul- 
tural factors, lack of leadership at the 
hospital or health plan level impedes 
progress. Changing the culture, even 
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changing a few practices and policies, 
requires that all personnel share a com- 
mon vision and personally own safely. 
This cannot happen without commit- 
ment at the top level of the organiza- 
tion. Although the JCAHO requires all 
hospitals to implement safe practices, 
and the NQF has issued a clear state- 
ment about the responsibility of 
boards,'** few of the chief executive of- 
ficers and boards of hospitals and health 
plans have made safety a true priority 
in their institutions or committed sub- 
stantial resources toward safety. 

Another key barrier to making 
progress is a paucity of measures. Iden- 
tifying problems, measuring progress, 
and demonstrating that improvement 
has been achieved all depend on the 
availability of robust measures. Some ex- 
ist, such as measures of specific types of 
infections, certain laboratory tests (blood 
glucose). AHRQs recent promulgation 
of a set of patient safely indicaiore,^’ and 
the Institute for Healthcare improve- 
ment’s trigger tools for measurement of 
harm.^’ but many more measures arc 
needed. More global measures arc es- 
pecially necessary, such as the Adverse 
Outcomes Index developed by the Qual- 
ity Assurance Commiuee of the Ameri- 
can College of Obsicirldans and Gyne- 
cologists. which is- used in labor and 
delivery and includes weighted values 
for all complications (6. Sachs. Beth Is- 
rael Deaconess Medical Center, writ- 
ten communication, October 2004). 
Measures are crucially necessary to be 
able to demonstrate that changes im- 
prove safety and decrease costs. 

The currem reimbursement struc- 
ture works against improving safety and 
actually rewards less safe care in many 
instances. For example, insurance com- 
panies sometimes will not pay for new 
practices that reduce errors, such as an- 
ticoagulation dinics operated by nurses, 
new information technologies, or coun- 
seling of patients by retail pharma- 
cists. However, payers often subsidize 
unsafe care quite well, although un- 
knowingly. In most industries, de- 
fects cost money and generate war- 
ranty daims. In health care, perversely, 
under most forms of payment, health 


care profesaonalsret^vca premium fw 
a defective product; ph)^ciims and hos- 
pitals can bill for the additional ser- 
vices that are needed when patients are 
injured by their mistakes.** 

What Do We Need to Do? 

Despite these formidable barriers, 
health care is wdl poised to increase the 
pace of improving patient safety in the 
near future. As a result of the ad- 
vances by the many stakeholders over 
the past 5 years, a critical mass of in- 
formed and concerned physicians, 
nurses, pharmacists, administrators, 
risk managers, and other individuals is 
in place to help organizations make sub- 
stantial changes. Not only do these 
highly motivated individuals have the 
skills and knowledge needed to make 
changes, they have the tools they need 
in the form of tested and cfTecuve safe 
practices awaiting implementation. 

Dramatic advances arc likely within 
the next 5 years In at least 4 important 
areas: implementation of electronic 
health records; wide diffusion of proven 
and safe practices, such as those ap- 
proved by the NQF; spread of training 
on teamwork and safety; and full dis- 
closure to patients following injury. 

The electronic health record may be, 
finally, an idea whose lime has come. 
Many of the technical problems, such 
as the lack of standards for data ele- 
ments and ensuring interoperability that 
have held back adoption, are resolved 
or well on their way to solution. The 
federal government has appointed an 
information technologies czar. Dr David 
Brailer, within iheDe{»rtmcnt of Health 
and Human Services to oversee and 
stimulate dissemination. Major payers 
and health care systems have begun to 
realize that the substantial up-front in- 
vestment that is required to put sys- 
tems in place in every hospital and ev- 
ery physician s office will be paid back 
handsomely within a few years by in- 
creases in efficiency and decreases in 
charges for costly adverse events. 

The pace of adoption of safe prac- 
tices will almost certainly accelerate. 
The JCAHO and several payers, includ- 
ing Centers for Medicare 6r Medicaid 


Services, have indicated their interest 
in furthering the adoption of the NQF 
proven safe practices. As hospitals have 
wrestled with implementing the ini- 
tial set of practices required by the 
JCAHO overihe past 2years, they have 
developed considerable expertise in 
making changes, and the capacity of the 
Quality Improvement Organizations to 
help them has also grown. Hospitals will 
now be able to implement new prac- 
tices faster, and will find increasing in- 
centives to do so. 

Training physicians, nurses, and 
other professionals to work in teams is 
another idea whose lime seems to have 
come. The interest in team training has 
grown rapidly over the past several 
years, abetted by the adoption of simu- 
lation techniques. The Accreditation 
Council on Graduate Medical Educa- 
tion has now articulated practice- 
based leaniing and systems-based jKac- 
tice as 2 of the core professional skills 
to be inculcated in all approved resi- 
dency training schemes. Whole sys- 
tems and hospitals are now providing 
team training to their entire medical 
siails. 

Finally, the ethically embarrassing de- 
bate over disclosure of injuries to pa- 
tients is. we strongly hope, drawing to 
a ebse. Although actual practice still lags 
far behind the rhetoric,'** few health care 
organizations now question the impera- 
tive 10 be honest and forthcoming with 
patients following an injury. As evi- 
dence accumulates that full disclosure 
does not increase the risk of being sued, 
it is becoming easier for physicians and 
nurses to do what they know is the right 
thing — tell the patient everything they 
know when they know it. 

These advances will be welcomed 
and will have a measurable impact on 
reducing medical errors and injuries 
over the next 5 years. However, these 
advances represent only a small frac- 
tion of the work that needs to be done. 
A truly national response lo the lOM's 
call to reduce preventable patient in- 
juries by 90% requires that every health 
care board, executive, physician, and 
nurse make improving safety an abso- 
lutely lop strategic priority — fully equal 
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to the corporate priority of financial 
health. At a national level, such a com- 
mitment has yet to emerge; indeed, it 
is not in sight. 

If the experience of the past 5 years 
demonstrates anything, it is that nei- 
ther strong evidence of ongoing seri- 
ous harm nor the activities, examples, 
and progress of a courageous minority 
are sufficient to generate the national 
commitment needed to rapidly ad- 
vance patient safety. Such a commit- 
ment is not likely to be forthcoming 
without more sustained and powerful 
pressure on hospital boards and lead- 
ers — pressure that must come from out- 
side the health industry. 

Mobilizing Pressure for Change 

Where will this pressure come from? 
In England, the governmental re- 
sponse has been to establish a Na- 
tional Patient Safely Agency under the 
National Health Service, charged with 
stimulating and coordinating safety ef- 
forts throughout the system.”* In the 
current US political climate, it is hard 
to imagine a similar effort by the fed- 
eral government within the foresee- 
able future. 

Can publicouirage provide the pres- 
sure needed for change? Although sur- 
veys continue to show the public Is con- 
cerned about medical errors and 
sensational cases provoke bursts of out- 
rage, public concern is evanescen i and 
thus an inadequate motivator for 
change. Even campaigns from patient 
advocacy groups*^ "^ have failed to stir 
many boards of trustees of hospitals to 
call for major organizational changes. 

What about regulation? One of the 
star players in the safety movement over 
the past 5 years has been the JCAHO, 
which has steadily increased the de- 
mands on hospitals to take patient 
safety seriously and indicated its com- 
mitment to continue to press for adop- 
tion of more proven safe practices. But 
regulation works as a sustainable force 
for change only when those organiza- 
tions being regulated see those changes 
to be in their longer-run self-interest. 
The threat of decertification can pro- 
duce evanescent, compliant behav- 


iors, but it seems insufficient to do the 
job of transforming cultures, where the 
deeper solutions lie. 

Can reimbursement provide the pres- 
sure for change? The current method 
of financing healdi care not only fails 
to provide incentives for safe care, it re- 
wards unsafe care. That can change, and 
in fact, is changing. The pay for per- 
formance movement is gathering steam. 
Experinients with bonuses for physi- 
dans and plans who achieve goals of 
providing needed care, such as annual 
eye examinations for patients with dia- 
betes mellitus, are well under way. Un- 
der the recent Medicare Moderniza- 
tion Act, the Centers for Medicare & 
Medicaid Services is launching some 
important and promising demonstra- 
tion experiments that may offer evi- 
dence on the effect of improved pay- 
ment schemes on safety efforts. 

Whether these schemes will result in 
measurable improvements in safety re- 
mains to be seen. An important con- 
cern is whether current performance 
measures have sufficiently high sensi- 
tivity and specificity to accurately iden- 
tify safer care when used in report cards 
or reimbursement plans. A second ques- 
tion is whether we have a sufficient 
nun^r of validated measures to have 
a significant impact on safely, or on re- 
imbursement. Finally, it seems likely 
that pay for performance, like all other 
method of reimbursement, will have 
its own unanticipated perverse incen- 
tives that could undermine its cffec- 
uVeness. 

A better approach would be to favor 
in-payment hospitals and physicians 
who actually achieve high levels 
of safety. What about incentive bo- 
nuses for driving levels of ventilator- 
associated pneumonia, surgical site In- 
fections. or central line infections to 
zero, or close to zero? These levels have 
already been achieved in a small num- 
ber of hospitals committed to safe care 
(P. Pronovosl. Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal, written communication. January 
2005).'* Payment incentives could ac- 
celerate widespread adoption of these 
practices with savings in life and money 
that would be enormous. 


FIVE YEARS AFTER TO ERR IS HUMAN 

U may be equally important to 
begin to create negative financial con- 
sequences. or at least disincentives 
rather than financial rewards, for hos- 
pitals and ocher health care organiza- 
tions that continue to tax the public 
and their patients with the burden of 
unsafe practices and resulting compli- 
cations. Payment should not reward 
poor safety. In this regard, the recent 
decision by payers in Minnesota to 
ciease paying hospitals for serious pre- 
ventable adverse cvents^^ makes good 
sense and should be emulated by pay- 
era nationwide. 

Setting Safety Coals 

Bui for nationwide impact, we cannot 
rely on these piecemeal efforts to pro- 
vide the pressure needed for change. If 
the payers and other parties arc to have 
a significant impact on patient safety in 
the next 5 years, their efforts must be 
aligned behind common national safety 
goals. The most important single step 
that should be taken by the United 
Slates to align the forces of change 
would be to set and adhere to strict, am- 
bitious, quantitative, and well-tracked 
national goals. 

In November 2004. at the Common- 
wealth Fund-IOM meeting commemo- 
rating the fifth anniversary of the lOM 
report, participants called for a con- 
certed effort to set clearly defined 
achievable goals for improving pa- 
tient safety over the next 5 years — 
goals with measurable end points. 

We call upon the AHRQ to bring 
together the JCAHO, NQF, American 
Hospital Association, American Medi- 
cal Association, Leapfrog Group, and 
all of the major payers, including the 
Centers for Medicare & Medicaid Ser- 
vices, to agree on a set of explicit and 
ambitious goals for patient safety to be 
reached by 2010. The list provided by 
the Commonwealth Fund-IOM would 
be a good place to start. It is short, 
concrete, and achievable. This list 
called for a 90% reduction in nc«>co- 
mla! infections, a 50% reduction in 
medication errors, a 90% reduction in 
errors associated with high-harm 
medications, and 100% elimination of 
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the NQF “never” list.*'' In its 100000 
Lives campaign,^® the Institute for 
Healthcare Improvement has adopted 
these as well as so-called rapid 
response teams to prevent fadures to 
rescue.'^' Not only would these results 
measurably improve safely overall, but 
also achieving them would require 
institutions to make a high-level com- 
mitment and to develop effective 
teams, 2 critical elements of the cul- 
ture change that is needed. 
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Quick. When you read “veterans hospital,” what comes to mind? Maybe you recall 
the headlines from a dozen years ago about the three decomposed bodies found near 
a veterans medical center in Salem, Va. Two turned out to be the remains of 
patients who had wandered months before. The other body had been resting in place 
for more than 15 years. The Veterans Health Administration (VHA) admitted that 
its search for the missing patients had been “cursory.” 

Or maybe you recall images from movies like Bom on the Fourth of July, in which 
Tom Cruise plays a wounded Vietnam vet who becomes radicalized by his shabby 
treatment in a crumbling, rat-infested veterans hospital in the Bronx. Sample 
dialogue: “This place is a fuckin' slum!” 


By the mid-1990s, the 
reputation of veterans hospitals 
had sunk so low that 
conservatives routinely used 
their example as a kind of 
reductio ad absurdinn critique of 
any move toward “socialized 
medicine.” Here, for instance, is 
Jarret B. Wollstein, a right-wing 
activist/author, railing against 
the Clinton health-care plan in 
1994: “To see the future of 
health care in America for you 
and your children under 
Clinton's plan,” Wollstein 
warned, “just visit any Veterans 

Admimsttation hospital. You'll find filthy conditions, shorAges of everything, and 
treatment bordering on barbarism.” 
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And so it goes today. If the debate is over health-care tefoirn, it won't be long 
before some free-marhet conservative will jtmp up and say that the sorry shape of 
the nation's veterans hospitals just proves wdiat happens when government gets into 
the health-care business And if he's a true believer, he'll then probably go on to 
suggest, quoting WiUiam Satire and other free marketers, that the government 
should just shut down the whole miserable system and provide veterans with health- 
care vouchers. 

Yet here's a curious fact that few conservatives or liberals know. Who do you think 
receives higher-quaJity health care. Medicare patients who are free to pick their own 
doctors and specialists? Or aging veterans stuck in those presumably filthy VA 
hospitals with their antiquated equipment, imcaring administrators, and incompetent 
staff? An answer came in 2003, when the prestigious New England Journal of 
Medicine published a study that compared veterans health facilities on 1 1 measures 
of quality with fee-for-service Medicare, On all 1 1 measures, the quality of care in 
veterans facilities proved to be “significantly better.” 

Here's another curious fact. Ths Annals of Internal Medicine recently published a 
study that compared veterans health facilities with commercial managed-care 
systems in their treatment of diabetes patients. In seven out of seven measures of 
quality, the VA provided better care. It gets stranger. Pushed by large employers 
who are eager to know what they are buying when they purchase health care for 
their employees, an outfit called the National Committee for Quality Assurance 
today ranks health-care plans on 17 different performance measures. These include 
how well the plans manage high blood pressure or how precisely they adhere to 
standard protocols of evidence-based medicine such as prescribing beta blockers for 
patients recovering from a heart attack. Winning NCQA's seal of approval is the 
gold standard in the health-care industry. And who do you suppose this year's 
winner is: Johns Hopkins? Mayo Clinic? Massachusetts General? Nope. In every 
single category, the VHA system outperforms the highest rated non-VHA hospitals. 

Not convinced? Consider what vets themselves think. Sure, it's not hard to find vets 
who complain about difficulties in establishing eligibility. Many are outraged that 
the Bush admhnstration has decided to deny previously promised health-care 
benefits to veterans who don’t have service-related illnesses or who can't meet a 
strict means, test Yet these grievances are about access to the system, not about the 
quality of care received 1^ those who get in. Veterans groups tenaciously defend 
the VHA and applaud-its tnmaroundv “The quality of care is outstanding,” says 
Peter Gay ton, -deputy 'director Gx veterans affairs and rehabilitation at the American 
Legion. In *e latest indepe^ent survey, 8i.;percent of VHA hospital patients 
express sarisfaetiod with the Cae they receiye;^ompared to 77 percent of Medicare 
and Medicaid patients. 

Outside experts agree that the VHA has become an industry leader in its safety and 
quality measures. Dr. Donald M. Berwick^ president of the Institute for Health Care 
Improvement and nae of the nation's top h^tfreare quality experts, praises the 
VIIA’s information technology as “spectacular.” The venerable Institute of 
Medicme notes that the VHA's “integrated health information system, including its 
frairteWork for using performance measures to Improve quality, is considered one of 
the best in the nation.” 

If this gives you cogm’tive dissonance, it should. The story of how apd why the 
VHA became the benchmark for quality medicme in the United States suggests that 
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much of what we think we know about health care and medical economics is just 
wrong. It's natural to believe that more competition and consumer choice in health 
care would lead to greater quality and lower costs, because in almost every other 
realm, it does. That's why the Bush administration — which has been promoting 
greater use of information technology and other quality improvement in health 
care — also wants to give individuals new tax-free “he^th savings accounts” aiid 
high-deductible insurance plans. Together, these measures are supposed to 
encourage patients to do more comparison shopping and haggling with their 
doctors; therefore, they create more market discipline in the system. 

But when it comes to health care, it's a government bureaucracy that's setting the 
standard for maintaining best practices while reducn^ costs, and it's the private 
sector thaf s lagging in quality. That unexpected reality needs examining if we’re to 
have any hope of underetanding what's wrong with America's health-care system 
and how to fix it. It turns out that precisely because the VHA is a big, government- 
run system that has nearly a lifetime relationship with its patients, it has incentives 
for investing in quality and keeping its patients well — incentives that are lacking in 
for-profit medicine. 

Bitting bottom 

By the mid- 1990s, the veterans health-care system was in deep crisis. A quarter of 
its hospital beds were empty. Government audits showed that many VHA surgeons 
had gone a year without picking up a scalpel. The population of veterans was falling 
sharply, as aging World War II and Korean War vets began to pass away. At the 
same time, a mass migration of veterans from the Snowbelt to the Sunbelt 
overwhelmed hospitals in places such as Tampa with new patients, while those in 
places such as Pittsburgh had wards of empty beds. 

Serious voices called for simply dismantling the VA system. Richard Cogan, a 
senior feUow at the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities in Washington, told The 
New York Times in 1994; “The real question is whether there should be a veterans 
health care system at ail.” At a time when the other health-care systems were 
expanding outpatient clinics, the VHA still required hospital stays for routine 
operations like cataract surgery. A patient couldn't even receive a pair of crutches 
without checking in. Its management system was so ossified and top-down that 
permission for such trivial expenditures as $9.82 for a computer cable had to be 
approved in Washington at the highest levels of the bweaucracy. 

Yet few politicians dared to go up against the powerful veteraiK lobby. Or against 
the many unions that represented much of the VHA's workforce. Instead, members 
of Congress fought to have new veterans hospitals built in their districts, or to keep 
old ones from being shuttered. Three weeks before the 1996 presidential election, in 
part to keep pace with Bob Dole’s promises to veterans. President Clinton signed a 
bill that planned, as he put it, to “furnish comprehensive medical services to all 
veterans,” regardless of their income or whether they had service-related 
disabilities. 

So, it may have been politics as usual that kept the floundering veterans health-care 
system going. Yet behind the scenes, a few key players within the VHA had begun 
to look at ways in which the system might heal itself. Chief among them was 
Kenneth W. Kizer, who in 1994 had become VHA’s undersecretaiy for health, or, in 
effect, the system's CEO. 
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A physician trained in emergency medicine and pubiic health, Kizer was an outsider 
■who immediately started upending the VHA's entrenched bureaucracy. He oversaw 
a radical downsizing and decentraliaation of management power, implemented pay- 
for-performance contracts -with top executives, and won the right to fire 
incompetent doctors. He and Ms team also began to transform the VHA from an 
acute care, hospital-based system into one that put far more resources into primary 
care and outpatient services for the growing number of aging veterans beset by 
chronic conditions. 

By 1998, Kizer's shake-up of the VHA's operating system was already earning him 
management guru status in an era in wMch management gurus were practically 
demigods. His story appeared that year in a book titled Straight from the CEO: The 
World's Top Business Leaders Reveal Ideas That Every Manager Can Use 
published by Price Waterhouse and Simon & Schuster. Yet the most dramatic 
transformation of the VHA didn’t just involve such trendy, 1 990s ideas as 
downsizing and reengineering. It also involved an obsession with systematically 
improving quality and safety that to this day is still largely lacking throughout the 
rest of the private health-care system. 

Amercia's worst hospitals 

To imderstand the larger lessons of the VHA's turnaround, it's necessary to pause 
for a moment to think about what comprises quality health care. The first criterion 
likely to come to mind is the presence of doctors ■wAo are Mghly trained, committed 
professionals. They should know a lot about biochemistry, anatomy, cellular and 
molecular immunology, and other details about how the human body works — ^and 
have the academic credentials to prove it As it happens, the VHA has long had 
many doctors who answer to that description. Indeed, most VHA doctors have 
faculty appointments with academic hospitals. 

But when you get seriously sick, it's not just one doctor who wUl be involved m 
your care. These days, chances are you'll see many doctors, including different 
specialists. Therefore, how well these doctors communicate with one another and 
work as a team matters a lot. “Forgetfulness is such a constant problem in the 
system,” says Berwick of the Institute for Health Care Improvement “It doesn't 
remember yoiL Doesn't remember that you were here and here and then there. It 
doesn't remember your story.” 

Are all your doctors working from the same medical record and making entries that 
are clearly legible? Do they have a reliable system to ensure that no doctor will 
prescribe drugs that -will interact harmfully 'with medications prescribed by another 
doctor? Is any one of them going to take responsibUily for coordinating your care so 
that, for example, you don't leave the hospitM without the right follow-up 
medication or kno-^g how and when to take it? Just about anyone who's had a 
serious illness, or tried to be an advocate for a sick loved one, knows that all too 
often the answer is no. 

Doctors aren't the only ones who deiSne the quality of your health care. There are 
also many other people involved — ^nurses, pharmacists, lab technicians, orderlies, 
even custodians. Any one of these people could kill you if they were to do their jobs 
wrong. Even a job as lowly as changing a bedpan, if not done right, can spread a 
deadly infection throughout a hospital. Each of these people is partj)f an overall 
system of care, and if the system lacks cohesion and quality control, many people 
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will be injured and many will die. 

Just how many? In 1999, the Institute of Medicine issued a groundbreaking study, 
titled To Err is Human, that still haunts health care professionals. It found that up to 
98,000 people die of medical errors in American hospitals each year. This means 
that as many as 4 percent of all deaths in the United States are caused by such 
lapses as improperly filled or administered prescription drugs— a death toll that 
exceeds that of ADDS, breast cancer, or even motor vehicle accidents. 

Since then, a cavalcade of studies have documented how a lack of systematic 
attenfion not only to medical errors but to appropriate treatment has made putting 
yourself into a doctor's or hospital's care extraordinarily risky. The practice of 
medicine in the United States, it turns out, is only loosely based on any 
scientifically driven standards. The most recent and persuasive evidence came Irom 
study by Dartmouth Medical School published last October in Health Affairs. It 
found that even among the “best hospitals,” as rated by U.S. News & World Report, 
Medicare patients with the same conditions receive strikingly different patterns and 
intensities of care fi"om one another, with no measurable difference in their 
wellbeing. 

For example, among patients facing their last six months of life, those who are 
checked into New York's renowned Mount Sinai Medical Center will receive an 
average of 53.9 visits from physicians, while those who are checked into Duke 
University Medical Center will receive only 20.9. Yet all those extra doctors' visits 
at Mount Sinai bring no gain in life expectancy, just more medical bills. By that 
measure of quality, many of the country's most highly rated hospitals are actually its 
shoddiest. 

Worse, even when strong scientific consensus emerges about appropriate protocols 
and treatments, the health-care industry is extremely slow to implement them. For 
example, there is little controversy over the best way to treat diabetes; it starts with 
keeping close track of a patient's blood sugar levels. Yet if you have diabetes, your 
chances are only one-out-four that your health care system will actually monitor 
your blood sugar levels or teach you how to do it. According to a recent RAND 
Corp. smdy, this oversight causes an estimated 2,600 diabetics to go blind every 
year, and anther 29,000 to experience kidney failure. 

All told, according to the same RAND study, Americans receive appropriate care 
fi'om their doctors only about half of the time. The results are deadly. On top of the 
98,000 killed by medical errors, another 126,000 die firom their doctor's failure to 
observe evidence-based protocols for just four common conditions; hypertension, 
heart attacks, pneumonia, and colorectal cancer. 

Now, you might ask, what's so hard about preventing these kinds of fatal lapses in 
health care? The airline industry, alter all, also requires lots of complicated 
teamwork and potentially dangerous technology, but it doesn't wind up MHing 
hundreds of thousands of its customers each year. Indeed, airlines, even when m 
bankruptcy, continuously improve their safety records. By contrast, the death toll 
from medical errors alone is equivalent to a My loaded jumbo-jet crashing each 
day. 

Laptop medicine 
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Why doesn't this change? Well, much of it has changed in the veterans health-care 
system, where advanced information technology today serves not only to deeply 
reduce medical errors, but also to improve diagnoses and implement coordinated, 
evidence-based care. Or at least so I kept reading in the professional literature on 
health-care quality in the United States. I arranged to visit the VA Medical Center 
in Washington, D.C. to see what all these experts were so excited about 

The complex' main building is a sprawling, imposing structure located three miles 
north of the Capitol building. When it was built in 1972, it was in the heart of 
Washington’s ^etto, a neighborhood dangerous enough though one nurse I spoke 
with remembered having to lock her car doors and drive as fast as she could down 
Irving Street when she went home at night 

Today, the surrounding area is rapidly gentrifying. And the medical center has 
evolved, too. Certain sights, to be sure, remind you of how alive the past still is 
here. In its nursing home facility, there are stiU a few veterans of World War I. 
Standing outside of the hospital's main entrance, I was moved by the sight of two 
elderly gentlemen, both standing at near attention, and sporting neatly pressed 
Veterans of Foreign Wars dress caps with MIA/POW insignias. One turned out to 
be a survivor of the Bataan Death March. 

But while histoiy is everywhere in this hospital, it is also among the most advanced, 
modem health-care facilities in the globe — a place that hosts an average of four 
Afisiting foreign delegations a week. The hospital has a spacious generic lobby with 
a food court, ATM machines, and a gift shop. But once you are in the wards, you 
notice something very different: doctors and nurses wheeling bed tables with 
wireless laptops attached down the corridors. How does this change the practice of 
medicine? Opening up his laptop, Dr. Ross Fletcher, an avuncular, white-haired 
cardiologist who led fte hospital's adoption of infonnation technology, begins a 
demonstration. 

With a key stroke, Dr. Fletcher pulls up the medical records for one of his current 
patients— an 87-year-oId veteran living in Montgomery County, Md. Normally, 
sharing such records with a reporter or anyone else would, of course, be highly 
unethical and illegal, but the patient, Dr. Fletcher explains, has given him 
permission. 

Soon it becomes obvious why this patient feels that getting the word out about the 
VHA's information technology is important Up pops a chart showing a daily record 
of his weight as it has fluctuated over a several-month period. The data for this 
chart. Dr. Fletcher explains, flows automatically from a special scale the patient 
uses in his home that sends a wireless signal to a modem. 

Why is the chart important? Because it played a key role, Fletcher explains, in 
helping him to make a difficult diagnosis. While recovering from Lyme Disease and 
a hip fracture, the patient began periodically complaining of shortness of breath. 
Chest X-rays were ambiguous and confusing. They showed something amiss in one 
lung, but not the other, suggesting possible lung cancer. But Dr. Fletcher says he 
avoided having to chase down that possibility when he noticed a pattern jumping 
out of the graph generated from the patient's scale at home. 

The chart clearly showed that the patient gained weight around the time he 
experienced shortness of breath. TTiis pattern, along with the record of the hip 
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fracture, helped Dr. Fletcher to form a hypothesis that turned out to be accurate. A 
buildup of fluid in the patient's lung was causing him to gain weight The fluid 
gathered only in one lung because the patient was consistently sleeping on one side 
to cope with the pain ftom his hip fracture. The fluid in the lung in^cated that the 
patient was in immediate need of treatment for congestive heart failrure, and, 
fortunately, he received it in time. 

The same software program, known as VistA, also plays a key role in preventing 
medical errors. Kay J. Craddock, who spent most of her 28 years with the VHA as a 
nurse, and who today coordinates the use of the information systems at the V A 
Medical Center, explains how. In the old days, pharmacists did their best to 
decipher doctors' handwritten prescription orders, while nurses, she says, did their 
best to keep track of which patients should receive which medicines by shuffling 3- 
by-5 cards. 

Today, by contrast, doctors enter their orders into their laptops. The computer 
system immediately checks any order against the patient's records. If the doctors 
working with a patient have prescribed an inappropriate combination of medicines 
or overlooked the patient's previous allergic reaction to a drug, the computer sends 
up a red flag. Later, when hospital pharmacists fill those prescriptions, the computer 
system generates a bar code that goes on the bottle or intravenous bag and registers 
what the medicine is, who it is for, when it should be administered, in what dose, 
and by whom. 

Each patient also has an ED bracelet with its own bar code, and so does each nurse. 
Before administering any drug, a nurse must first scan the patient's ID bracelet, then 
her own, and then the barcode on the medicine. If she has the wrong patient or the 
wrong medicine, the computer will tell her. The computer wiU also create a report if 
she's late in administering a dose, “and saying you were just too busy is not an 
excuse,” says Craddock. 

Craddock cracks a smile when she recalls how nurses reacted when they first were 
ordered to use the system. “One muse tried to get the computer to accept her giving 
an IV, and when it wouldn't let her, she said, 'you see, I told you this thing is never 
going to work.' Then she looked down at the bag.” She had mixed it up with 
another, and the computer had saved her from a career-ending mistake. Today, says 
Craddock, some nurses still insist on getting paper printouts of their orders, but 
nearly all applaud the computer system and its protocols. “It keeps them ftom 
having to run back and forth to the nursing station to get the information they need, 
and, by keeping them from making mistakes, it helps them to protect their license.” 
The VHA has now virtually eliminated dispensing errors. 

In speaking with several of the young residents at the VA Medical Center, I reali 2 ®d 
that the computer system is also a great aid to efBciency. At the university hospitals 
where they had also trained, said the residents, they constantly had to run around 
trying to retrieve records — ^first upstairs to get X-rays from the radiology 
department, then downstairs to pick up lab results. By contrast, when making their 
rounds at the VA Medical Center, they just flip open their laptops when they enter a 
patient’s room. In an instant, they can see not only all of the patient's latest data, but 
also a complete medical record going back as far as the mid-1980s, including 
records of care performed in any other VHA hospital or clinic. 

Along with the obvious benefits this brings in making diagnoses, it also means that 
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residents don't face impossibly long hours dealing with paperwork. “It lets these 
twentysomethings go home in time to do the things twentysomethings like to do,” 
says Craddock. One neurologist practicing at both Georgetown University Hospital 
and the VA Medical Center reports that he can see as many patients in a few hours 
at the veterans hospital as he can all day at Georgetown. 

By this summer, anyone enrolled in the VHA will be able to access his or her own 
complete medical records from a home computer, or give permission for others to 
do so. “Think what this means,” says Dr. Robert M. Koloiier, acting chief health 
informatics officer for the VHA. “Say you're living on the West Coast, and you call 
up your aging dad back East You ask him to tell you what his doctor said during 
his last visit and he mumbles something about taking a blue pill and white one. 
Starting this summer, you'll be able to monitor his medical record, and know 
exactly what pills he is supposed to be taking.” 

The same system reminds doctors to prescribe appropriate care for patients when 
they leave the hospital, such as beta blockers for heart attack victims, or eye exams 
for diabetics. It also keeps track of which vets are due for a flu shot, a breast cancer 
screen, or other follow-up care — a task virtually impossible to pull off using paper 
records. Another benefit of electronic records became apparent last September 
when the drug-maker Merck annoimced a recall of its popular arthritis medication, 
Vioxx. The VHA was able to identify which of its patients were on the drug within 
minutes, and to switch them to less dangerous substitutes within days. 

Similarly, in the midst of a nationwide shortage of flu vaccine, the system has also 
allowed the VHA to identify, almost instantly, those veterans who are in greatest 
need of a flu shot and to m^e sure those patients have priority. One aging relative 
of mine — man who has had cancer and had been in and out of nursing homes — 
wryly reports that he beat out 5,000 other veterans in the New London, Conn., area 
for a flu shot He's happy that his local veterans hospital called him up to tell him he 
qualified, but somewhat alarmed by what this implies about his health. 

The VistA system also helps to put more science into the practice of medicine. For 
example, electronic medical records collectively form a powerful database that 
enables researchers to look back and see which procedures work best without 
having to assemble and rifle through innumerable paper records. This database also 
makes it possible to discover emerging disease vectors quickly and effectively. For 
example, when a veterans hospital in Kansas City noticed an outbreak of a rare 
form of pneumonia among its patients, its computer system quickly spotted the 
problem: All the patients had been treated with what turned out to be the same bad 
batch of nasal spray. 

Developed at taxpayer expense, the VistA program is available for firee to anyone 
who cares to do\Woad it off the Internet. The link is to a demo, but the complete 
software is nonetheless available. You can try it out yourself by going to 
http.7/wwwl .va.gov/CPRSdemo/. Not surprisingly, it is currently being used by 
public health care systems in Finland, Germany, and Nigeria. There is even an 
Arabic language version up and running in Egypt. Yet VHA officials say they are 
unaware of any private health care system in the United States that uses the 
software. Instead, most systems are still drowning in paper, or else just starting to 
experiment with far more primitive information technologies. 

Worse, some are even tearing out their electronic iirformation systems. That's what 
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happened at Cedars-Sinai Medical Center in Los Angeles, which in 2003 turned off 
its brand-new, computerized physician order entry system after doctors objected 
that it was too cumbersome. At least six other hospitals have done the same in 
recent years. Another example of the resistance to information technology among 
private practice doctors comes from the Hawaii Independent Physicians 
Association, which recently cancelled a program that offered its members $3,000 if 
they would adopt electronic medical records. In nine months, there were only two 
takers out of its 728 member doctors. 

In July, Coimecting for Health— a public-private cooperative of hospitals, health 
plans, employers and government agencies — found that persuading doctors in 
small- to medium-sized practices to adopt electronic medical records required 
offering bonuses of up to 10 percent of the doctors' annual income. This may partly 
be due to simple techno-phobia or resistance to change. But the broader reason, as 
we shall see, is that most individual doctors and managed care providers in the 
private sector often lack a financial incentive to invest for investing in electronic 
medical records and other improvements to the quality of the care they offer. 

This is true even when it comes to implementing low-tech, easy-to-lmplement 
safety procedures. For example, you've probably heard about surgeons who operate 
on the wrong organ or limb. So-called “wrong site” surgery happens in about one 
out of 15,000 operations, with those performing foot and hand surgeries particularly 
likely to make the mistake. Most hospitals try to minimize this risk by having 
someone use a magic marker to show the surgeon where to cut. But about a third of 
time, the VHA has found, the root problem isn’t that someone mixed up left with 
right; it’s that the surgeon is not operating on the patient he thinks he is. How do 
you prevent that? 

Obviously, in the VHA system, scanning the patient's ID bracelet and the surgical 
orders helps, but even that isn't foolproof. Drawing on his previous experience as a 
NASA astronaut and accident investigator, the VHA's safety director. Dr. James 
Bagjan, has developed a five-step process that VHA surgical teams now use to 
verify both the identity of the patient and where they ate supposed to operate. 
Though it's similar to the check lists astronauts go through before blast off, it is 
hardly rocket science. The most effective part of the drill, says Bagian, is simply to 
ask the patient, in language he can understand, who he is and what he's in for. Yet 
the efficacy of this and other simple quality-control measures adopted by the VHA 
makes one wonder all the more why the rest of the health-care system is so slow to 
follow. 

Why care about gnalify? 

Here's one big reason. As Lawrence P. Casalmo, a professor of public health at the 
University of Chicago, puts it, “The U.S. medical market as presently constituted 
simply does not provide a strong business case for quality.” 

Casalinb writes from his own experience as a solo practitioner, and on the basis of 
over 800 interviews he has since conducted with health-care leaders and corporate 
health care purchasers. While practicing medicine on his own in Half Moon Bay, 
Calif Casalino had an idealistic conunitment to following emerging best practices 
in medicine. That meant spending lots of time teaching patients about their diseases, 
arranging for careful mom'toring and follow-up care, and trying to keep track of 
what prescriptions and procedures various sprecialists might be ordering. 
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Yet Casalino quickly found out that he couldn't sustain this commitment to quality, 
given the rules under which he was operating. Nobody paid him for the extra time 
he spent with his patients. He might have eased his burden by hiring a nurse to help 
with all the routine patient education and foUow-up care that was keeping him at the 
office too late. Or he might have teamed up with other providers in the area to 
invest in computer technology that would allow them to offer the same coordinated 
care available in veterans hospitals and clinics today. Either step would have 
improved patient safety and added to the quality of care he was providing. But even 
had he managed to pull them off, he stood virtually no chance of seeing any 
financial return on his investment. As a private practice physician, he got paid for 
treating patients, not for keeping them well or helping them recover faster. 

The same problem exists across all health-care markets, and its one main reason in 
explaining why the VHA has a quality performance record that exceeds that of 
private-sector providers. Suppose a private managed-care plan follows the VHA 
example and invests in a computer program to identify diabetics and keep track of 
whether they are getting appropriate follow-up care. The costs are all upfront, but 
the benefits may take 20 years to materialize. And by then, unlike in the VHA 
system, the patient will likely have moved on to some new health-care plan. As the 
chief financial officer of one health plan told Casalino: “Why should I spend our 
money to save money for our competitors?” 

Or suppose an HMO decides to invest in improving the qualify of its diabetic care 
anyway. Then not only will it risk seeing the return on that investment go to a 
competitor, but it will also fece another danger as well. What happens if word gets 
out that this HMO is the best place to go if you have diabetes? Then more and more 
costly diabetic patients will enroll there, requiring more premium increases, while 
its competitors enjoy a comparatively large supply of low-cost, healthier patients. 
That's why, Casalino says, you never see a billboard with an HMO advertising how 
good it is at treating one disease or another. Instead, HMO advertisements generally 
show only healthy families. 

In many realms of health care, no investment in quality goes unpunished A teOing 
example comes from semi-rural Whatcom County, Wash. There, idealistic health- 
care providers banded together and worked to bring down rates of heart disease and 
diabetes in the country. Following best practices from around the country, they 
organized multi-disciplinary care teams to provide patients with counseling, 
education, and navigation tlirough the health-care system. The providers developed 
disease protocols derived from evidence-based medicine. They used information 
technology to allow specialists to share medical records and to support disease 
management. 

But a problem has emerged. Who will pay for the initiative? It is already greatly 
improving public health and promises to bring much more busiuess to local 
pharmacies, as more people are prescribed medications to manage their chronic 
conditions and wiO also save Medicare lots of money. But projections show that, 
between 2001 and 2008, the initiative will cost the local hospital $7.7 million in lost 
revenue, and reduce the income of the counfy's medical specialists by $1.6 millinn 
An ide^ffic commtment to best practices in medicine doesn't pay the bills. Today, 
the initiative survives only by attracting philanthropic support, and, more recentiv, a 
$500,000 grant from Congress. 

For health-care providers outside the VHA system, improving qualify rarely makes 
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financial sense. Yes, a hospital may have a business case for purchasing the latest, 
most expensive imaging devices. Tbe machines will help attract lots of highly- 
credentialed doctors to the hospital who wOl bring lots of patients with them. The 
machines will also induce lots of new demand for hospital services by picking up 
all sorts of so-called “pseudo-diseases.” These are obscure, symptomless 
conditions, like tiny, slow-growing cancers, that patients would never have 
otherwise become aware of because they would have long since died of something 
else. If you're a fee-for-service health-care provider, investing m technology that 
leads to more treatment of pseudo-disease is a financial no-brainer. 

But investing in any technology that ultimately serves to reduce hospital 
admissions, like an electronic medical record system that enables more effective 
disease management and reduces medical errors, is likely to take money straight 
from the bottom Une. “The business case for safety... remains inadequate... [for] the 
task,” concludes Robert Wachter, M.D., in a recent study for Health Affairs in 
which he surveyed quality control efforts across the U.S. health-care system. 

If health care was like a more pure market, in which customers know the value of 
what they are buying, a business case for quality might exist more often. But 
purchasers of health care usually don't know, and often don't care about its quality, 
and so private health-care providers can't increase their incomes by offering it To 
begin with, most people don't buy their own health care; their employers do. 
Consortiums of large employers may have the staff and the market power necessary 
to evaluate the quality of health-care plans and to bargain for greater commitments 
to patient safety and evidence-based medicine. And a few actually do so. But most 
employers are not equipped for this. Moreover, in these days of rapid turnover and 
vanishing post-retirement health-care benefits, few employers have any significant 
financial interest in their workers' long-term health. 

That's why you don't see many employers buying insurance that covers smoking 
cessation programs or the various expensive drugs that can help people to quit &e 
habit. If they did, they'd be being buying more years of healthy life per dollar than 
just about any other way they could use their money. But most of the savings 
resulting from reduced Iimg cancer, stroke, and heart attacks would go to future 
employers of their workers, and so such a move makes Uttle financial sense. 

MeanwMle, What employees value most in health care is maxinium choice at 
minimal cost They don't want the boss man telling them they must use this hospital 
or that one because it has the best demonstrated quality of care. They'll be their own 
judge of quality, thank-you, and they'll usuaUy base their choice on criteria Uke: 
“My best friend recommended this hospital,” or “This doctor agrees with my 
diagnosis and refills the prescriptions I want,” or “I like this doctor's bedside 
manner.” If more people knew how dangerous it can be to work with even a good 
doctor in a poorly run hospital or uncoordinated provider network, the premium on 
doctor choice would be much less decisive, but for now it still is. 

And so we pt r^ts like what happened in Cleveland during the 1990s. Here, a, 
well-publicized initiative sponsored by local businesses, hospitals and physicians 
identified several hospitals as having sigpificantly higher than expected mortality 
rates, longer than expected hospital stays, and worse patient satisfaction. Yet, not 
one of these hospitals ever lost a contract because of their poor performance. To the 
employers buying health care in the community, and presumably their employees as 
well, cost and choice counted for more than quality. Developing more and better 
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quality measures in health care is a noble cause, but it's not clear that putting more 
infomiation into health-care markets will change these hard truths. 

Health for service 

So what's left? Consider why, ultimately, the veterans health system is such an 
outlier in its commitment to quality. Partly it's because of timely, charismatic 
leadership. A quasi-military culture may also facilitate acceptance of new 
technologies and protocols. But there are also other important, underlying factors. 

First, unlike virtually all other health-care systems in the United States, VHA has a 
near lifetime relationship with its patients. Its customers don't jump from one health 
plan to the next every few years. They start a relationship with the VHA as early as 
their teens, and it endures. That means that the VHA actually has an incentive to 
invest in prevention and more effective disease management When it does so^ it 
isn't just saving money for somebody else. It's maximizing its own resources. 

The system's doctors are salaried, which also makes a difference. Most could make 
more money doing something else, so their commitment to their profession most 
often derives from a higher-than-usual dose of idealism. Moreover, because they are 
not profit maximizers, they have no need to be fearful of new technologies or new 
protocols that keep people well. Nor do they have an incentive to clamor for high- 
tech devices that don't improve the system's quality or effectiveness of care. 

And, because it is a well-defined system, the VHA can act like one. It can 
systematically attack patient safety issues. It can systematically manage information 
using standard platforms and interfaces. It can systematically develop and 
implement evidence-based standards of care. It can systematically discover where 
its care needs improvement and take corrective measures. In short, it can do what 
the rest of the health-care sector can't seem to, which is to pursue quality 
systematically without threatening its own financial viability. 

Hmm. That gives me an idea. No one knows how we're ever going to provide health 
care for all these aging baby boomers. Meanwhile, in the absence of any near-term 
major wars, the population of veterans in the United States will fall dramatically in 
the next decade. Instead of shuttering under-utilized VHA facilities, maybe we 
should build more. What if we expanded the veterans health-care system and 
allowed anyone who is either already a vet or who agrees to perform two years of 
community service a chance to buy in? Indeed, what if we said to young and 
middle-aged people, if you serve your community and your country, you can make 
your parents or other loved ones eligible for c^ in an expanded VHA system? 

The system runs circles around Medicare in both cost and quality. Unlike Medicare, 
if s allowed by law to negotiate for deep drug discounts, and does. Unlike Medicare, 
it provides long-term nursing home care. And it demonstrably delivers some of the 
best, if not the best, quality health care in the United States with amazing efficiency. 
Between 1999 and 2003, ihe number of patients enrolled in the VHA system 
increased by 70 percent, yet funding (not adjusted for inflation) increased by only 
41 percent. So the VHA has not only become the health care industry's best qualify 
performer, it has done so while spending less and less on each patient Decreasing 
cost and improving quality go hand and hand in industries like autos and 
computers— but in health care, such a relationship virtually unheard of. The more 
people we can get into the VHA, the more efficient and effective the American 
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health-care system will be. 

We could start with demonstration projects using VHA facilities that are currently 
under-utilized or slated to close. Last May, the VHA announced it was closing 
hospitals in Pittsburgh; Gulfport, Miss.; and Brecksville, Ohio. Even after the 
closures, the VHA will still have more than 4 million scpare feet of vacant or 
obsolete real estate. Beyond this, there are empty facilities available from bankrupt 
HMOs and public hospitals, such as the defunct D.C. General. Let the VHA take 
over these facilities, and apply its state-of-the-art information systems, safety 
systems, and protocols of evidence-based medicine. 

Once fully implemented, the plan would allow Americans to avoid skipping from 
one health-care plan to the next over their lifetimes, with all the discontinuities in 
care and record keeping and disincentives to preventative care that this entails. No 
matter where you moved in the country, or how often you changed jobs, or where 
you might happen to come down with an illness, there would be a VHA facility 
nearby where your complete medical records would be available and the same 
evidence-based protocols of medicine Would be practiced. 

You might decide that such a plan is not for you. But, as with mass transit, an 
expanded VHA would offer you a benefit even if you didn't choose to use it Just as 
more people riding commuter trains means fewer cars in your way, more people 
using the VHA would mean less crowding in your own, private doctor's waiting 
room, as well as more pressure on your private health-care network to match the 
VHA's performance on cost and quality. 

Why make public service a requirement for receiving VHA care? Because it’s in the 
spirit of what the veterans health-care system is aU about. It's not an entitlement; it's 
recognition for those who serve. America may not need as many soldiers as in the 
past, but it has more need than ever for people who will volunteer to better their 
communities. 

Would such a system stand in danger of becoming woefully under-funded, just as 
the current VHA system is today? Veterans comprise a declining share of the 
population, and the nurnfaer of Americans who have personal contact with military 
life continues to shrink. It is therefore not surprising that veterans health-care issues 
barely register on the national agenda, even in times of war. But, as with any 
government benefit, the broader the eligibUify, the more political support it is likely 
to receive. Many veterans will object to the idea of sharing their health care system 
with non-vets; indeed, many already have issues with the VHA treating vets who do 
not have combat-related disabilities. But in the long run, extending eligibility to 
non-vets may be the only way to ensure that more veterans get the care they were 
promised and deserve. 

Does' this plan seem too radical? WeU, perhaps it does for now. We'll have to let the 
ranks of the uninsured further swell, let health-care costs consume larger and larger 
portions of payrolls and household budgets, let more and more Americans die from 
medical errors and mismanaged care, before any true reform of the health-care 
system becomes possible. But it is time that our debates over health care took the 
example of the veterans health-care system into account and tried to learn sotnp 
lessons fiom it 

Today, the Bush administration is pushing hard, and so far without much success, to 
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get health-care providers to adopt information technology. Bush's National 
Coordinator for Health Care Information Technology, Dr. David Brailer, estimates 
that if the U.S. health-care system as a whole would adopt electronic medical 
records and computerized prescription orders, it would save as much as 2 percent of 
GDP and also dramatically improve quality of care. Yet the VHA's extraordinary 
ability to outperform the private sector on both cost and quality suggests that the 
rest of the Bush administration's agenda on health care is in conflict with this goal. 

The administration wants to move American health care from the current employer- 
based model, where companies chose health-care plans for their workers, to an 
“ownership” model, where individuals use much more of their own money to 
purchase their own health care. But shifting more costs on to patients, and 
encouraging them to bargain and haggle for the “best deal” will result in even more 
jumping from provider to provider. This, in turn, will give private sector providers 
even fewer incentives to invest in quality measures that pay off only over time. The 
Bush administration is right to question all the tax subsidies going to prop up 
employer-provided health insurance. But it is wrong to suppose that more choice 
and more competition will solve the quality problem in American health care. 

VHA's success shows that Americans clearly could have higher-quality health care 
at lower cost. But if we presume- — and it is safe to do so — ^that Americans are not 
going to accept the idea of government-run health care any time soon, it's still wordi 
thinking about how the private health-care industry might be restructured to allow it 
to do what the VHA has done. For any private health-care plan to have enough 
incentive to match the VHA's performance on quality, it would have to be nearly as 
big as the VHA. It would have to have facilities and significant market share in 
nearly every market so that it could, like the VHA, stand a good chance of holding 
on to customers no matter where they moved. 

It would also have to be big enough to achieve the VHA's economies of scale in 
information management and to create the volumes of patients needed to keep 
specialists current in performing specific operations and procedures. Not 
surprisingly, the next best performers on quality after the VHA are big national or 
near-national networks like Kaiser Permanente. Perhaps if every American had to 
join one such plan and had to pay a financial penalty for switching plans (as, in 
effect, do most customers of the VHA), then a business case for quality might exist 
more often in the private health-care market Simply mandating that all health-care 
providers adopt electronic medical records and other quality protocols pioneered by 
the VHA might seem like a good idea. But in the absence of any other changes, it 
would likely lead to more hospital closings and bankrupt health-care plans. 

As the health-care crisis worsens, and as more become aware of how dangerous and 
unscientific most of the U.S. health-care system is, maybe we will find a way to get 
our minds around these strange truths. Many Americans still believe that the U.S. 
health-care tystem is the best in the world, and that its only major problems are that 
it costs too much and leaves too many people uninsured. But the fact remains that 
Americans live shorter lives, with more disabilities, than people in countries fliat 
spend barely half as much per person on health care. Pouring more money into the 
current system won't change that Nor wOl making the current system even more 
jfiagmented and driven by short-term profit motives. But learning from the lesson 
offered by the veterans health system could point the way to an all-American 
solution. 
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Military Might 

TODAY’S VA HOSPITALS ARE MODELS OF TOP-NOTCH CARE 



By C^tristoMwr J. Bearm 

T hree summers ago, Augustin 
Martinez’s skin was yellow. He 
was in pain. And physicians at 
Kaiser Permanente, his usual 
source of care, were bafOed. The 
Inistrated Martinez, a retired Lockheed 
Martin engineer in San Jose, Calif., 
asked his brother, a New York physi- 
cian, for advice. After consulting col- 
leagues, his brother advised him to go to 
the Department of Veterans Affairs hos- 
pital in nearby Palo Alto. Martinez, a 
former Navy petty officer 2nd class, was 
entitled to VA care (eligibility depends 
on several factors, including date and 
length of militaiy service, iojuiy, and in- 
come). But his brother’s recommenda- 
tion took him by surprise. Better care at 
a VA hospital? But he went— and was 
quickly diagnosed with pancreatic can- 
cer by Sherry Wren, chief of general 
surgery, who operated on him within 
days. He has relied on VA hospitals and 
clinics ever since. “They run a good 
ship,” says Martinez, now age 72. 

That th^ do, say healthcare experts. 
Routinely criticized for decades for in- 
different care, attacked Ity Oliver Stone 
in Born on the Fourth of July, the VA 
health system has performed major 
surgeiy on itself. The care provided to 
5.2 million veterans by the nation's 
largest healthcare tystem has improved 
so much that offen it is the best around. 
And in the new VA, patient safety is a 
particular priority. Before making the 
first incision, for example, surgeons 
»)nduct a five-step audit to be sure they 
don’t cut into the wrong body part or 
person. Doctors and nurses are unusu- 
ally conscientious about hand hygiene, 
to reduce infections caused by carrying 
germs from one patient to another. 

Technology helps, as would be ex- 
pected. Martinez is particularly im- 
pressed by the computerization of pa- 
tient records. When be visits, his doctors 


and nurses instantly call up his medical 
records, including test r^ohs (his cho- 
lesterol is high and he suffers from asth- 
ma), CT scans, and medkations via lap- 
top, which has become as ubiquitous a 
tool at VA facilities as a stethoscope. 

F!!q)erdei^. But computerired records 
are more than a convenience. If all pa- 
tient information could be reviewed on 
a computer screen and updated with 
each new test and observation, studies 
suggest that many of the medical errors 
that kill hospital patients would be pre- 
vented. Keeping everything on paper has 
been shown to delay care, force 1 in every 
5 lab tests to be repeated, and cause un- 
necessary hospitalizations. But switch- 
ing to computerized records can cost 
millions of dollars at a single hosjntal, so 
relatively few medical centers outside 


the VA have changed over. 

“The information is right at your fin- 
gertips, right at the bedside, ri^t when 
you’re making decisions," Wren says. Be- 
sides giving her a quick snapshot of a pa- 
tient’s progress, the sj^tem automati- 
cally displays the latest and best studies 
and guidelines for that patient’s condi- 
tion. The screen also prompts her about 
preventive measures. If she calls up the 
record of a diabetic patient, for example, 
she is reminded to perform or schedule 
foot and tye exams, whidi diabetics must 
have regularly to prevent amputation 
or blindness. 

Such prompting is largely why the VA 
vaccinates 92 percent of patients ages 65 
and older against pneumonia versus 29 
percent 10 years ago, says Jonathan B. 
Peibn, the top doctor in the Department of 


Photograi^y by Jbn Lo Scaho for USN&WR 
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Veterans Affairs- Outside 
the VA, he says, the rate av- 
erages below 55 percent. 

“The increase not only has 
saved die lives of 6,000 pa- 
tients with emphysema," 
says Perlin; “we’ve halved 
hospitalizations for [pa- 
tients with] community- 
acquired pneumonia.” 

And the ajmputerized 
system reduces medication 
errors, Uamed for thcHisands 
of d^ths in hospitalized pa- 
tients, by flawing an order if 
there’s a possible dn^ inter- 
action, if the dosage doesn’t 
match a doctor’s <H^r, or if 
there is a potential allergic 
reacdmi. Retired Army Sgt. 

Maj. Lance Swei^rt of Lau- 
rel, Md., takes siz medica- 
tions for arthritis, hi^ cho- 
lesterol, and depressbn. The 
6l-yeai^d Sweigait stys he has "never got- 
ten the wrong medication" at VA facilitii^ 
in Baltimore. 

All drugs carry bar codes, as do pa- 
tients’ ID bracelets. Both 
are scanned before a med- 
ication is administered to 
make sure the drug and pa- 
tient match and last- 
minute order changes are 
caught It’s not yet sophis- 
ticated enough to offer the 
appropriate dosage, but Is- 
abel Sotomayor, a nurse at the VA Med- 
ical Center in Washington, D.C., says the 
tystem snags one or two potential errors 
eveiy day during her medication rounds. 

The impact of such changes is real, 


says Harvard School of Public Health 
professor and renowned patient-safety 
advocate Lucian Leape. “Recent evi- 
dence shows [that care at the VA sys- 


tem] is at least as good as, if not better," 
he says, than care delivered elsewhere. 
In the 19d0s, for example, the VA began 
using a new way— since adopted by the 
American College of Surgeons— to eval- 


uate surgical quality. It en- 
abled VA surgeons to re- 
duce po^operative deaths 
by 27 percent and post-sur- 
gical complications by 45 
percent. Recently pub- 
lished studies have found 
that the VA rales much bet- 
ter than Medicare fee-for- 
service providers in 11 
basic measures of quality, 
such as regular mammo- 
grams and counseling for 
smokers. Late last jeat, the 
Annals of Internal Medi- 
cine published a study 
showing that the VA had 
“substantially better quali- 
ty of care” than other 
providers in many of near- 
ty 350 indicators of quali- 
ty, such as screening and 
treating depression, dia- 
betes, and hypertension. 
Overhauling a system of 157 hospi- 
tals, 134 nursing homes, and 887 clin- 
ics is never finished. Recent reports by 
the inspector general of the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs 
have highlighted such 
problems as cancellation 
of surgeries, unexpected 
deaths, and radiology 
backups at VA facilities in 
Florida. Surgeries have 
had to be canceled at some 
facilities because surgical 
supplies were unavailable or Improp- 
erly sterilized. But John Daigh, who as 
assistant inspector genera! for health- 
care inspections is responsible for ex- 
posing such flaws, says that VA top 


Routinely criticized for indifferent 
care, the VA health system has 
performed major surgery on itself. 


These are a few of the 
changes the VA has put in 
place to m^e patients safer. 

FALLS 

ntOBlEM: In Older patients, 
falls were the top cause of in- 
jury and the No. 1 cause of 
deaths resulting from injury, 
soiumai: Bedside floor mats. 
Putting the bedside table, call 
button, and light switch with- 
in easy patient reach. Outfit- 
ting at-risk patients with hip 
protectors. 

DID IT WORK? In a six-month 
trial at 3i VAfaciliti^, there 



were 62 percent fewer major 
injuries from falis. 


INFECTIONS 
PRtmifM; infections caused by 
an antfbiotic-res^tant strain of 
Staphykfcoccvs ^jreus. largely 
S(xead by heafttxare workers' 
hands, were killrr^ patients or 
makii^ them vety ill. 

SOLlfTHWr In 2001 , the VA's 
Pitt^ju^ Healthcare System 
nKxmted a hand hygiene C3m- 
pa^, raisir^ sMareness erf 
the ne«i for rfisinfeettr^ 
hands and for 0a»nng and 
using gowns and masks, and 


f e <• 

making sure such supplies 
were ^ways at hand. At the 
swne time, infection monitor- 
ing was increased. 

DD rr WORK? Such infections 
have been cut 85 percent in 
the genial sulcal unit, 50 
percent in the surgical ICU. 

BLOOD THINNERS 
PROnSH; Delays in foltow-up 
CTO for discharged patients 
tilling blood thinners such » 
warfarin, which can cause 
bleeding compiicatnxis if 
patents are rxrf carefully 
monrtored. 



sotunwir The VA Ann Arbor 
Healthcare System in Mtchig:^ 
recently required doctors to en- 
sure that these discte^ied pa- 
tients are seen within a we^ in 
one of its cimics. Thar blood 
levels arid medicatkxi dbse^ 
can be rtiedced, and ttuy can 
be coun^led aboqt d^ be- 
cause c^in foods interfere 
with bfood thinners. 

IMD IT WI»K? ft's too early for 
clinical r^lts, txjt reportedly 
ail such patients imet 
follow-ups, lab teste, and 
counseling within one we^ of 
discharge. 
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lii,. ., A: liifj Vstsians Affairs Medical Center in Washington, D.C., bar codes on drugs and patient IDs reduce error 


brass haven’t retreated into denial. 
They “have stepped up to the plate and 
fixed the problems” that his investiga- 
tors uncover. 

That, too, is evidence of a seismic 
shift, brought about not by high-tech 
breakthroughs but by a hin- 
damental change in VA cul- 
ture. A new emphasis, on 
patient safety and on a 
work ethic that stresses 
constant examination of the 
processes and procedures 
that go into caregiving, ar- 
rived in 1S94 when Ken- 
neth Kizer, former director of Califor- 
nia’s Department of Health Services, was 
tapped to run the VA health empire. Hb 
mission, as he sawit, was to remake the 
unwieldy system into one of the world’s 
safest and finest. Kizer started holding 
doctors, administrators, and managers 
directly accountable for the quality of 


their patient care, linking, for example, 
how many heait-att»d( i»tients received 
recommended beta blockers and as- 
pirin to job reviews. And the perfor- 
mance for each facility was made pub- 
lic, which turned out to be a major 


motivator. “People competed like hell,” 
says Kizer, now president of the non- 
profit National Quality Forum, which 
develops national standards for as- 
sessing the quality of healthcare. 

Kizer was immersed in studies of pa- 
tient safety years before the Institute of 
Medicine’s jolting report in 1999 of hos- 


pital errors that kill tens of thousands of 
patients. To cultivate a “culture of safe- 
ty* at the VA, he created a National Cen- 
ter for Patient Safety, and to head it up 
he brought in James Bagian, a former as- 
tronaut who had investigated the space 
shuttle Challenger acci- 
dent for NASA. 

Bagian's hire was “one of 
the smartest filings [Kizer] 
did,” says Leape. Both an 
engineer and physician, 
Bagian brought to the VA 
unkiue sldlis and a zealous 
commitment to safety. “It 
was like being in two different worlds,” 
Ragiftn says of the move from NASA to the 
VA"Oaehadaveiy constiuctiveand me- 
thodical approach to how we identify 
problems, decide whether they are worth 
fixing and then fix them rersus one that 
was done much more like a cottage in- 
dtustry, where decisions are b;^ed on 


The VA rates much better than 
Medicare fee-for-service providers 
in n basic measures of quality. 
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wfaat's my opinion or how do I feel about 
it today, vibieb is not how you should run 
liealthcare today.” 

Ootlaod. Bagian wanted people to re- 
port mistakes or close calls in treating 
patients. Such intelligence was crucial if 
safety was to be improved, because many 
errors happen bemuse of a flawed sys- 
tem rather than a careless individual —a 
chart mu-up that could have ended in 
surgery on the wrong patient, the incor- 
rect medication given to a patient be- 
cause it was stor^ next to another one 
with nearly the same name. At today’s 
VA ho^itals, patient safety teams iden- 
tify every step that led up to a blunder or 
close call to determine ne«Jed changes. 


For example, the VA has instituted a 
process to ensure that surgeons oper- 
ate on the corred: person or body part. 
One step includes asking patients to say 
their hill names and birth dates out loud 
and to identify the body part to be cut. 

Bagian's greatest dtallenge was shift- 
ing the attitudes of VA staflers. Few peo- 
ple reported a gafte, for fear that th^ or 
the person who made it would suffer. 
“The VA had the most punitive, hardest 
culture I had ever seen,” says Kizer; he 
and Bagian wanted to change the VA’s 
punishment-oriented ways to an open, 
nonpunitive environment But the staff 
didn’t be^n to respond until top man- 
agers showed they were serious. In the 


new VA, for example, man- 
agers could be fired, fined, 
and even jailed for retaliat- 
ing gainst workers who ffle 
misudce reports. 

Reports began coming 
in. More than 200,000 
close-call and error reports 
have been filed at the VA 
without anyone being pun- 
ished. “Staff gets to have 
input about how to provide 
bmer care,” saj« Sotoroay- 
or, a VA nurse for 15 yeans. 
‘The attitudes of people 
have changed.” They lake 
pride in the results, such as 
a decline in patient fails 
and a pacemaker re- 
designed by the manufac- 
turer because of a close caD. 
And other hospitals have 
noticed. Jennifer Daley, 
chief medical officer and 
senior vice president of 
clinical quality at Tenet 
Healthcare Corp., is using 
the VA as a bluepi-int to im- 
prove performance at the 
natron’s second-larged for- 
profit hospital operatoT- 
There is room for im- 
provement,” says Bagian. 
“We’re not perfect, make no mistake 
about it.” But nowtihe drive to enhance 
safety has become an accepted part of the 
VA. Caregivers on the front lines turn in 
a steady flow of ideas, such as requiring 
that doctors in the fiill name rather 
than the fird few letters when ord«ing a 
{description. That minimizes the chance, 
say, that a patient who needs donidine, 
a blood-pressure medicine, will get doza- 
pine, an antijraychotic. 

Augustin Martinez simply ap{Heciat«! 
that he took his brother’s advice. “I was 
ftHiunate I was a veteran. Otherwise, 1 
don’t know what else I would have 
done,” Martinez says. “I don’t think 1 
would be here today.” • 
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